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Buy Christmas Seals 


Books 


Dear Books! What worthy friends you are! 
You wait so patiently, 


SEASONS GREETINGS a 
or clamor for attention, 
1934 Just stand respectfully— 
Ready to amuse one, 
To divert a harried mind 
From the cares and disappointments 
That are spawn of humankind; 


Ready to transport one 

A million miles away, 

Where men are men; and women 
Are as brave as they are gay! 


Ready to instruct one 

In finding truth and light; 

To direct, but not condemn one, 
As his fellow humans might. 


You soothe a troubled spirit, 

Take the heartache out of grief; 

You still man’s fears and start his tears 
That often bring relief. 


Help Fight Tuberculosis 


God Is There! 


Every rolling hill and valley, 

Summer rain and winter snow, 

Ocean waves and shifting sand dunes, 
Autumn leaves that gayly blow; 


And when the wells of thankfulness 
Seem to be forever dry, 

You touch a heart with magic, 
Bring a grateful light to eye. 


And should the fires of faith and hope 
Be somehow smoldering low, 

You strike a spark within a soul 

And cause new flames to glow! 


As if you sensed the hunger 

Of man’s striving, struggling soul, 
You offer food and comfort 

As he journeys toward the Goal! 


—Grace Harner Poffenberger. 
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aw All the earth stretched out in beauty— of the completion of 

re) To the eye of man so fair— Martin Luther's Translation of the Bible 
ey If we see arent, it tells us 

©) Gladly, brightly— 

A God is there! 
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Lives of those we meet with daily, 
Lives of those who pass our way 

Men and women who have fan Him, 
Who grow like Him day by day, 
Children who have learned to love Him 
For His tenderness and care— 

If we hear aright, they tell us 

Gently, sweetly— 

God is there! 


If we seek Him, we shall find Him, 
Waiting for us, as He said, 

All the time we grope so ‘blindly, 

By His hand we’re gently led. 

If we seek Him, and would find Him, 
If we turn to Him in prayer, 

There will be a voice to tell us 
Through the silence— 

God is there! 
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—Kathryn L. Fry. 
Port Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y. 
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PEACE WITH HONOUR 


It used to be—and that not long since 
when all the propaganda writing was 
done by the clergy and by the ardent re- 
formers devoted to one particular cause. 
Particularly was that true of the cause 
of international peace. But now that 
“peace” has become popular and _ every- 


body is talking it and advocating it, it is 
interesting to see that the novelists and 
dramatists are flocking to the cause and 
hardly one but who has written a novel 
or a play or at least a book presenting 
it with all the power his pen can wield. 
And now, too, the poets have come to its 
aid. During the last five years there have 
been several anthologies of war and peace 
—some very striking ones, too. There 
have been a whole library of novels. In 
fact, I think all the novelists have tried 
their hand at it—such powerful novels 
as “All Quiet on the Western Front” have 
been among the best sellers. The dramat- 
ists have not been behind. Almost all of 
them have become advocates of pacifism. 
What a terrific thing is “Journey’s End”! 
These thoughts come to me from a book 
I have just read which is the most over- 
whelming thing that has struck me in a 
long time. I refer to “PEACE WITH 
HONOUR”, by the dramatist, A. A. Milne 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.). It is part novel, 
part drama, part essay, but it borders on 
the inspired whichever it pertains to be. 
It holds war up to ridicule as I have 
never seen it done before and makes out 
all war-makers such fools and “idiots as 
they truly are. Never have I seen the 
“elder statesmen” held up to such ridi- 
cule as here, never to such puerile state 
of mind. What fools we all are—wanting 
peace all these years, knowing we can 
have peace any time we want, seeking 
peace this way and that, standing by and 
watching civilization go to pieces and yet 
powerless to stir against war, knowing not 
what step to take—or knowing what step 
to take, powerless to take it for some 
reason or other. The step is there, but 
we cannot take it. “Very well,” says the 
Elder Statesman. “Have it which way you 
like. You say that Sanctions are impossi- 
ble. Whether this be so or not, it must 


be admitted that Europe has not man- 
aged to come to any agreement as to their 
form and use. Then my third objection 
to Universal Arbitration still stands. A 
nation which had lost its case could not 
be depended upon to accept the verdict 
peaceably.” 


The objection does not stand. 
goes round in a circle. 


Consider: 


It just 


E. S. “We want Peace if’ we can get it. 
But how?” 

M. “By accepting Arbitration in every 
dispute which arises.” 

K. S. “That’s all very well, but what’s 
to prevent a country refusing to accept 
an adverse judgment, and resorting to 
War?” 

M. “But you said you wanted Peace.” 

E. 8. “If we can get it.” 

M. “You ean get it by accepting Arbi- 
tration in every dispute which arises.” 

E. S. ‘Yes, but what’s to prevent a coun- 
try refusing to accept an adverse judg- 
ment, and resorting to War?” 

M. “You said you wanted Peace.” 

E. 8. “If we can get it.” 

M. “You can get it by acceptin—”, ete. 


And so on interminably. It is great 
ridicule. The chapter on “Human Nature” 
is perfectly delicious in its exposure of 
the old-time adage, “You can’t change 
human nature”—as if one had to change 
human nature to get rid of war! We 
have got rid of half the evils of the world 
by paying no attention to human nature. 
Man learns to curb his animal nature, or 
better still, by controlling the situation. 

To give an example: “It is natural for 
the owner of a high-powered car to wish 
to drive it as fast as possible.” “It is 
natural for a brain-worker, absorbed in 
his work, to walk out of his house still 
thinking of his work.” “It is natural for 
him to cross the road if he wants to get 
to the opposite pavement.” “But it is not 
natural for him to commit suicide.” “We 
can prevent such suicides either by con- 
trolling the traffic or by waking up the 
pedestrian.” “War can be prevented as 
soon as the ordinary man awakes to its 
realities, or the man in authority controls 
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those animal instincts which he ealls 


human nature.” 


The chapter on the Church’s attitude 
toward war and patriotism makes the 
Church pathetic in its attitude, did it not 
make it ridiculous. If an individual goes 
out to murder someone it condemns him; 
if the nation goes out to kill it blesses. 
If the man kills someone it is murder; 
if the nation kills someone it is patriot- 
ism. It is wrong for the individual to go 
to the extreme of arms even if it is in 
what we call self-defense. The Chureh 
blesses those whom the nation has called 
to the flag. It is right for a nation to 
put its rights above conscience and God— 
it is wrong for an individual to put his 
individual rights above conscience and 
God, but not above the eall of country. 
What a mess is here anyhow—which has 
priority, God or the state? Which has 
first claim on a man, patriotism or God? 
The Church condemns the individual for 
taking things in his own hands and go- 
ing out to kill. Did anyone ever hear of 
the Church condemning the nation for go- 
ing to war, even though it was what it 
called a war of defense. And so on. It 
is resistless logic. 

How get rid of war? It is for every- 
body to feel as I do about it. “If every- 
body in Europe thought as I do, there 
would be no more war in Europe. 
few important people thought as I do: if 
Ramsay MacDonald were Milne, and Mus- 
solini were Milne, and Hitler were Milne, 
and anybody who might at any moment be 
in a French Cabinet were Milne; then, 
however intolerable the prospect in other 
ways, there would be no more war in 
Europe. .:..If only the Pope were Milne 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury were 
Milne, then it is at least possible that 
there would be no more war in Hurope.” 
It is all so simple if it wanted it. When 
we do not want war we will not have it. 
“In this book I am ‘trying to persuade 
other people to feel as deeply as I do 
about war. If anybody reads this book 
(which is unlikely) and if everybody who 
reads it is persuaded by it (which is un- 
likely) then the thing is done. There is 
an end of war.” —Frederick Lynch 


250 Bible Biographies, by Frank S. Mead. 

250 pages; $2; Harper & Brothers. 

The Bible is a portrait gallery, and Mr. 
Mead has given us 250 thumb-nail sketches 
of the men and women of the Old and 
New Testaments, portraits in miniature of 
those who live in the Bible, from Adam 
to Onesimus. There is no attempt to cam- 
ouflage their weaknesses or to over-empha- 
size their strength. They are drawn in 
true colors and, therefore, the volume is 
full of value to all who would become ae- 
quainted with their Bibles. —P. 


Religion Meets the Modern Mind, by Rus- 
sell Henry Stafford. 214 pages; $2; 
Round Table Press. 

The minister of old South Church, Bos- 
ton, puts the great ideas of religion in 
simple terms in this brilliant little book. 
He has tried to make it easy to read, as 
books on popular subjects ought to be. 
During his own lifetime the author tried 


out atheism, agnosticism and various types 
of religious speculation. Nearly every po- 
sition of religious thought that is likely 
to occur to young men and women today 
raised a question in his own mind, for 
which he found the satisfying answer. If 
thinking youth are in search of a work- 
able faith, they should be glad to pay 
serious attention to a book like this; and 
if any preacher finds it difficult to present 
religious thought simply and concretely, 
the 20 chapters in this book should be a 
godsend to him. —L. 


The Four Gospels (A New Translation), by 
Charles Cutler Torrey, Professor of 
Semitic Languages in Yale. 234 pages; 
$2; Harper & Brothers. 

This is a new and cheaper edition of 
the translation of the four Gospels, which 
is the fruit of an investigation begun 
nearly 40 years ago. Dr. Torrey asserts 
that the Gospels were originally written 


in Aramaic and has carefully constructed 
this translation on that basis. —P, 


Realistic Theology, by Walter Marshall 
Horton. 207 pages; $2; Harper & Bro. 


A few years ago this journal was moved 
to say that “a book by Prof. Horton has 
come to be regarded as a real event in 
theological circles.” ‘We are still further 
persuaded of the truth of this statement 
by this new volume. It was the writer’s 
privilege to hear these lectures, and it is 
a joy to have them now in printed form. 
Prof. Horton believes that Liberalism, as 
“a system of theology,” has collapsed and 
must be teplaced. He accepts and sets 
forth here what Prof. Paul Tillich ealls a 
“pelief-ful Realism” which, like Reinhold 


Niebuhr, moves politically towards the left — 


and religiously towards the right, and 


demonstrates that former Conservatives — 


and former Liberals may find that th 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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LEARNING TO READ 


Twenty years ago Washington Gladden wrote a very in- 
teresting little book of eight chapters on Learning to Think, 
Learning to Speak, Learning to See, Learning to Hear, 
Learning to Give, Learning to Serve, Learning to Win and 
Learning to Wait. He might readily have added another 
chapter on Learning to Read. All of us will remember how 
difficult it was for us to learn to read. It required much dis- 
cipline and perseverance, but ere long we mastered the art 
and now derive considerable pleasure from it. I always ask 
myself at least three questions in considering any subject. 
First, What? Second, Why? Third, How? These three 
questions pertain to this matter of reading. What should I 
read? Why should I read? How should I read? There 
are so many books, so much reading material, in the world, 
that one must naturally discriminate. One cannot and cer- 
tainly one ought not to read everything that is published. 
A brother minister told me the other day that he had read 
110 books during the course of the year. I certainly can- 
not match that pace. A book a week is about as large a 
number as I could claim for myself, but I know men and 
women who read a book in a day, often at one sitting. But 
then there are books and books, just as there are readers 
and readers. It is, of course, not the number of books that 
one reads that really matters. Here, as elsewhere, quality 
means more than quantity. What do you read? The 
answer to this depends very much on one’s taste and tem- 
perament, on one’s vocation or station in life, on the pur- 
pose one has in reading. It is, therefore, quite impossible 
for one person to tell another what to read. Here one can 
deal only in general principles. Of course one ought to 
read good books. The market is flooded with 
salacious literature. The poison that is distilled 
through trashy books and vile pamphlets and magazines 
is playing havoc with the thoughts, the imagination, the 
ideals of our young people. Their whole moral life is 
affected by this kind of printed material, which, when once 
the taste for it is acquired, is devoured with avidity. Liter- 
ature is power, it is dynamite, it is life; and when it is 
obscene, it poisons all the springs of life, just as when it is 
pure and noble, it fertilizes for good every thought and 
impulse. In nothing should our youth be so closely guarded 
and so carefully directed as in the books or literature which 
they read. In the interests of decency and morality as well 


as of the future ideals of the race, Christian minded men 
and women should carry on an incessant crusade against 
obscene and salacious literature. 

Why do you read? Some doubtless read for entertain- 
ment, some for information, some for pleasure, some to 
while away the time. But reading is really a form of 
fellowship. It is the way in which the author communicates 
himself to the reader, and the way in which the reader con- 
verses with the author. It is the blending of mind with 
mind, of soul with soul. Hence we speak of the friendship 
of books. What a wonderful thing this is! My books are 
my friends. There they are always ready to talk to me. 
There are the great,.the good, there are poets, philosophers, 
prophets, preachers, essayists, novelists, scientists, all ready 
and willing to hold conversation and fellowship with me. 
And they are always at their best. In every mood and mo- 
ment of my life there is some one,. or more, of these great 
souls who condescend to talk with me. And as I hold 
fellowship with them, their thoughts take hold of my 
thought, they stimulate my whole being and my life is 
quickened and transformed. 

How do you read? The answer has already been given 
in part. I read as I converse, or as I sit at the feet of a 
master. I want to know my author, I read the preface, 
the dedication of the book, the table of contents, the date, 
and then I listen to what he has to tell me. I make notes, 
I argue with my friend, the author. I question his state- 
ments, I challenge his reasons or I support his views. Thtis 
the book bécomes for me a living thing. Thus I shun bad 
books as I shun bad company. 

Paul wrote to his friend Timothy, “Give heed to read- 
ing.” And Jesus once asked His disciples, “Have ye never 
read?” The Evangelist Philip asked the Ethiopian, “Un- 
derstandest thou what thou readest?” 

Learning to read is the first exercise in school; and as 
life is a school, we must constantly apply ourselves to this 
high art. —Cuartes E, Scuarrrer, D.D. 


* OK OK 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


Some months ago one of our leading national magazines 
published a symposium of the philosophies of prominent 
men. I don’t want to mention their names in this connec- 
tion because I respect their views, but not one of them was 
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a distinctively Christian thinker. A certain reader of the 
magazine wrote to the editor and asked him why no Chris- 
tian thinkers were represented, to which the editor replied 
(in print) that his staff had selected only those whom they 
recognized as outstanding in the life of the world, and if 
no Christians were among them so much the worse for 
Christians. And it will be so much the worse for Chris- 
tians, if Christians do not read the writings of their own 
leaders, and do read the opinions and views of purely 
secular leaders. 

Just because a magazine or book is published in a nomi- 
nally Christian land and happens to bear Christian names— 
well, that does not guarantee that it is Christian literature. 
Many a man who reads religiously his current magazines 
and his “books of the month” is yet starved religiously. 
Even those books and articles which appear to deal only 
with facts are often made to convey non-religious impres- 
sions. 

Take the popular works on science—and everyone is 
interested in scientific subjects. Science is supposed to 
deal with facts alone, and theoretically it should make no 
difference who mentions them. But it does make a differ- 
ence practically. Interpretations always creep in with the 
facts, and in most of our publications the interpretations 
are non-religious. Look at the treatises on economics, on 
history, on politics. There too facts are supposed to be 
facts. But the average writer uses them in accordance 
with his own views, and those views in the average book 
or magazine are non-spiritual. 


Consider the matter of current events—news. Offhand 
you would say that it doesn’t matter who publishes news. 
But try to recall some of the current columns in your news- 
papers. They all reveal, although quite subtly at times, 
individual viewpoints—and they are usually non-Christian. 
Small wonder that the Christian is frequently so helpless 
in the welter of world events. We don’t know just what 
to say or what to do. We still hold our Christian ideals, 
but they seem so far removed from the world that we 
know. And why not? All that we read has tended to 
obscure them. Not even the weekly sermon (important 
though it is) can be of long effect upon people not other- 
wise versed in modern Christian lore. —G. A.C. 


Easton, Pa. 
ae ee 


STOP! LOOK!! LISTEN!!! 


Again it is the MESSENGER’s privilege to remind you that 
every book referred to in this or any other issue, which is 
not “out of print”, can be secured from your own Board 
of Christian Education. Our genial friend and brother, 
Mr. George W. Waidner, the popular Book Man, is al- 
ways ready to serve you. Where can you find a helper 
in securing just the books you need who is more courteous 
or accommodating than he? If all our friends would re- 
member this, it would be a great help to the work of our 
Church. Moreover, with this issue of our Book Number 
we can invite these friends to a Book Room which com- 
pares favorably with any in this or any other American city. 
If you doubt it, come and see. Commendations have been 
pouring in from all sides since Miller Hall is being utilized 
as our new Book Room and Church Supply Store. You 
owe it to yourself as a loyal member of the Reformed 
Church to visit your own building and see for yourself 
what we have here. It is here to serve you. 


ee 
THE UNIVERSITY IN THE HOME 


Thomas Carlyle once said: “The true university is a col- 
lection of books.’ Here indeed is a great school, with small 
tuition and endless curriculum. The great souls of the 
world may not have had access to many books, but they 
were in very truth book-lovers. When St. Paul wrote to 
Timothy, “Give attention to reading,” he was issuing not 
merely a moral maxim, but a basic requirement of true 
religion. It is in reading that one can hold converse every 
day with the greatest men and women of all ages. To use 


the old but deathless phrase of Milton: “A good book is: 


the precious life-blood of a noble spirit.” 
A university President said recently that Americans con- 
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tinue to lack in culture. Whether we believe this or not, 
the figures show that no matter how much we may boast 
in being first among the nations along certain lines, we can- 
not truly boast of being first among the nations in the read- 
ing of books, although books are more numerous and more 
easily procured here than anywhere else. As a matter of 
fact, we do excel in the reading of fiction, and one of our 
troubles is that we live in a fictitious atmosphere. But in 
the reading of books other than fiction, we are not first 
among the nations, but fifteenth; and this should humble 
us, if we are wise. 


Too many homes today, which continue to insist upon 
Grade A or Double A milk for their children, seem to be 
satisfied with Grade XYZ books and magazines, if they 
have any books and magazines at all. At small expense we 
can see to it that we have a university in our homes; and 
let us be sure that it is a university worth while. 

oe 


THANKSGIVING, 1934 


Many years have passed since the first Thanksgiving 
Day, and many and varied have been the changes in the 
material world about us since that day, but in the very 
fundamental things of life there has been very little, if 
any change. As in that day so in this, the earth at its 
proper time has supplied abundantly the things necessary 
for physical life and God has provided to those who will 
place themselves in communion with Him, the spiritual 
necessities. 


The suffering of our forefathers during that first winter 
on American soil was, through no fault of their own, due 
to what we could call today lack or fault of distribution. 
The harvest the previous season had no doubt been plenti- 
ful but they were not there to gather it. The suffering and 
hardship of today are due to the same cause—fault of dis- 
tribution. The earth has supplied the material things of 
life abundantly, but we have not had the foresight and the 
wisdom to so arrange our civilization that those material 
things. might be distributed in such a way that each might 
have his proper share. Of course there are so-called eco- 
nomic laws which operate in this sphere. But in the last 
analysis it is not economic law which will solve the prob- 
lems of society. Just as political law is determined very 
largely by economic law so economic law is determined very 
largely by moral law. 

It is in the realm of moral law that we must go to find 
the solution of the problem of distribution. As long as the 
moral background of society is selfish and nationalistic, as 
long as life is based on the principle of “Every man for 
himself, and the devil take the hindermost,” so long will 
there be suffering and hardship and poverty. Under such 
a civilization the earth could not possibly produce enough 
to provide everyone with sufficient for the needs of life. 
In such a civilization economic law rules and the rich get 
richer and the poor get poorer. — . 

Under moral law an entirely different picture is pre- 
sented. The earth will produce no more, but each man 
will realize that “the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof.”” He will produce not only for his own enrich- 
ment but for the enrichment of his brother men. The dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs and material necessities will be so 
regulated that in a world that produces plenty there will 
be no hunger. The farmer of America will feel a respon- 
sibility for the Chinese coolie and the Hindu untouchable, 
as well as for the unfortunate of his own race and color. 
Under economic law it may be impossible, but under moral 
law, the law of God, all things are possible. Love will find 
a way. ; 

Let us then give thanks to God for abundance. In the 
midst of poverty and suffering caused by man’s sinfulness, 
God has provided bountifully. Let us give thanks, and 
in the midst of our thanksgiving let us breathe a prayer 
of penitence and pardon, and let us beseech God to give 
us wisdom that we may build a civilization in which the 
law of brotherly love determines the economic system un- 
der which we must live. Let us give thanks unto God for 
abundance ! —MEtvitte HucH Way. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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PROHIBITION—OR REPEAL? 


In the Christian Century of Nov. 7 appeared a remark- 
able article on “One Year of Repeal”, by Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, brilliant minister of the Community Church, New 
York City, and one of the nation’s acknowledged leaders 
in social and political reform. In this article Dr. Holmes 
sets forth in detail how much worse conditions are under 
Repeal than they were during the 15 years of Prohibition. 
Among other things, he noted these as “indubitable con- 
clusions”: (1) Repeal has released a flood of liquor which 
has increased beyond anything known in the last decade. 
(2) Much of the drinking today is hard drinking. (3) 
Drunken driving has become a momentous problem. (4) 
The saloon is back. (5) Bootlegging is with us in un- 
diminished abundance. (6) The speakeasy is still alive. 
(7) Lawlessness and crime are as rampant as ever. 

Moreover, Dr. Holmes shows how Repeal defeats all 
constructive results “by putting the law on the side of the 
liquor traffic.” If civilization is to survive, men must learn 
that “the liquor traffic, like the slave traffic, the white 
slave traffic and the drug traffic, must be abolished alto- 
gether by due fiat of law, if its inherent evils, so fatal to 
the public welfare, are to be conquered. Prohibition is the 
one way out—Prohibition sustained by a. public opinion 
which refuses, through however long a time, to be de- 
feated.” (It is good to know that orders for this article, 
now published separately in a 24-page pamphlet, are pour- 
ing in to the Christian Century, at 440 S. Dearborn St., 
oe where 50 or more copies can be secured at 5 cents 
each.) 

In the Christian Century of Nov. 21, we note an at- 
tempted answer to Dr. Holmes by one of our own well- 
known pastors. He wrote as follows: “All that John 
Haynes Holmes says may be true, but does he meet the 
real issue? Surely, no one but the unthinking expected 
Repeal to solve the problems or lessen the evils inherent in 
the use of liquor. Drunkenness, smuggling, illicit distil- 
ling, bootlegging, night clubs, drunken driving, etc., are 
evils chargeable neither to Prohibition nor to Repeal. They 
are incident to the use of strong drink. Dr. Holmes rightly 
says that Prohibition did not create these evils. I do not 
see, therefore, how he can logically expect repeal of Prohi- 
bition to do away with them. Repeal can be expected only 
to remove the conditions created by Prohibition. The plain 
fact is that Prohibition was a lie, subjecting a nation to 
double dealing, dissembling and hypocrisy; encouraging 
self-deception and the fatuous notion that an evil is cured 
when it is made illegal and driven underground. To be 
sure, Repeal has made it legal to drink, but it scarcely has 
made it any more easy. To say that Prohibition was a defi- 
ance of evil is to be a bit naive. It would be nearer the 
facts to say that it was a closing of the eyes to evil. Instead 
of asking, ‘Are we worse off under Repeal than we were 
under Prohibition?’, we should ask, ‘Would we not be 
better off today than we are if during these 15 years we 
had depended upon the orderly and effective processes of 
moral and religious education and guidance for the creation 
in the lives of youth of an inner control and a self-mastery 
and a dedication to high and noble purpose, which alone 
can make free men and free women?’ ” 

We quote this in full because it sets forth what we re- 
gard as the most specious arguments along this line. The 
question proposed by this correspondent as the one “we 
should ask” is a question purely hypothetical. No man has 
wisdom enough to answer it, not even the man who pro- 
poses it. Isn’t it rather useless to waste gray matter on 
such a query? You might consider it pro and con for 
1,000 years, and get only speculations and guesses, but no 
agreement. But the question proposed by Dr. Holmes, 
“Are we worse off under Repeal than we were under Pro- 
hibition ?”, is one which experience helps all of us to an- 
swer, and we admit that personally we agree with his con- 
clusions. The statement in the letter that it is scarcely any 
easier to secure and use strong drink under Repeal than it 
was under Prohibition, rather surprises us. The experience 
of our friend must have been vastly different not only from 
our own but from all those with whom we have discussed 
this question. What amazes us most, however, in the letter 
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of this pastor is his repetition of that spurious old “wet” 
diatribe that “Prohibition was a lie, subjecting a nation to 
double dealing, dissembling and hypocrisy; encouraging 
self-deception and the fatuous notion that an evil is cured 
when it is made illegal and driven underground.” If that 
statement is correct, what becomes of the Ten Command- 
ments? Did the Most High make a mistake by saying, 
“Thou shalt not,” in attempting to regulate human conduct ? 
Did He even promote hyprocrisy by imposing prohibitions 
on His children? Does the law against the use of narcotics, 
or the Pure Food law, encourage self-deception? If prosti- 
tution is made illegal and thus driven into back alleys, is 
that merely “a closing of the eyes” to an evil that is among 
the oldest and commonest on earth? We cannot help won- 
dering whether such a philosophical attitude is a secure 
foundation upon which a Christian minister can base either 
his conduct or his precepts. 

It is easy to say that “Repeal can be expected only to 
remove the conditions created by Prohibition.” But that 
very statement begs the question. Most of the conditions 
referred to were created, not by Prohibition, but by the 
unholy and well-financed conspiracy against the law and 
the Constitution. The author of the letter himself admits 
this when he writes, “Dr. Holmes rightly says that Prohi- 
The truth is that 15 years 
of Prohibition gave us hundreds of thousands of citizens 
who got out of the habit of using strong drink. The sales 
of liquor during the first year of Repeal would have been 
much greater but for this cheering fact. With millions now 
being spent to advertise liquor and to induce drinking habits 
through the use of newspapers, magazines, bill boards, 
movies and radio, we have the right to expect a constantly 
increasing list of customers, recruited especially from the 
ranks of American youth. This very real menace cannot 
be removed by appealing to any hypothetical question. 
CPUs 


WE ARE MADE BY OUR HOMES 


The most dependable scientific tests can reveal only 
vaguely what a child has possibilities of becoming. When 
it comes to measuring the inner resources with which a 
young person faces the world, we are still ignorant and 
blundering. But we are vastly more intelligent about the 
kind of outer influences which are most likely to permit 
these immeasurable inner resources to unfold and develop. 
To put it in another way, we know little about the nature 
of the seed of personality when it is sown in the soil of 
our world. But we are beginning to have reliable knowl- 
edge about the kind of soil and sun and air in which that 
seed grows best. Give a boy a home where good taste and 
fine ideals and real reverence are the daily atmosphere, 
give him a “gang” whose standards are honest and clean, 
give him teachers who are friendly as well as wise, and 
you may be fairly sure that whatever capacity for great 
thinking and great doing he has within him will come to 
flower. Deny him such soil and such atmosphere, and the 
likelihood is that his native abilities will be crushed, or he 
will grow in strangely twisted ways. 

What we are discovering of the effect of home and 
friends and teachers upon developing life convinces us that 
Jesus and Paul, Lincoln and Wilson, Grenfell and Schweit- 
zer are not accidents. They had unusual native talent, we 
may be sure, but that talent was unchained and given free- 
dom to expand by parents and friends and teachers with 
radiant souls and far visions. One shudders to think of 
the fine souls that have been stunted and vulgarized by un- 
imaginative parents and teachers, of the promising minds 
that have grown like a gnarled and crooked tree because 
of stupid and vicious environments, of all the potential 
leaders of the Church and the community whose power 
has literally been starved to death in an atmosphere of 
grim and repressive authority. —F. D. W. 
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DEFINING COMMUNISM 


“Ts it possible,” asks a friend, “to be both a Christian and 
a Communist, or is Communism the antithesis of Chris- 
tianity?” We would reply to this earnest query that 
if we resort to the dictionary’s definition of Communism, 
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then certainly a Christian Communism is possible and feas- 
ible. The dictionary says that “Communism is a system of 
social organization where large powers are given to small 
political units, or communes; any theory or system of social 
organization involving common ownership of the agents of 
production, and some approach to equality in the distribu- 
tion of products of industry.” 

This, however, is quite a different thing from Commun- 
ism as it is conceived by its leading exponents, especially 
in more modern times. The Russian Communists, for ex- 
ample, worship no God but Lenin; and as they understand 
the system, it is obviously opposed to the Christian spirit, 
purpose and method at practically every point. Surely, if 
any one can tell us just what Communism is, as the Com- 
munists themselves understand it, Lenin could qualify as 
an expert. In his Complete Works (Volume 18, page 361), 
this definition of Communism is given: “The dictatorship 
of the proletariat is nothing else than power based upon 
force and limited by nothing—by no kind of law and by 
absolutely no rule.” This is the political Communism which 
is an enemy of everything the religion of Christ stands for. 

CS eae 


MUST THERE BE WAR? 


To prevent future wars we must overcome many tre- 
mendous obstacles, but probably there is no handicap half 
so great as the appalling fatalism of the multitudes—the 
apparent conviction of the masses of men that “war is in- 
evitable”’, that we might as well make up our minds that 
it is bound to come; therefore, we should get ready for it. 
This is the demon of doubt and fear which must be exor- 
cised if we are to win the victory and preserve civilization. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann, that eminent and influential jour- 
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nalist, returns after months of study in Europe to issue a 
most pessimistic statement concerning the probability of 
an outbreak of war. The vast majority of newspapers and 
magazines are naturally expected to take a similar attitude. 
But the most difficult problem of all is to be found in the fact 
that so many professing Christians, both in the pew and the 
pulpit, join in the pessimistic lamentations and lack the 
faith to believe in the possibility of a warless world, at 
least for centuries to come. The last World War left us a 
heritage of millions dead and of billions of unpayable debts. 
Another war might depopulate most of Europe and bring 
losses even now impossible to estimate. And yet Church 
members by the million seem to agree that war is inevitable. 

It is a most encouraging thing to note that a magazine 
like Collier’s, in its issue of Nov. 17, struck a note of faith 
and courage, and took up the cudgels against this heresy 
of “inevitable war”, declaiming against the irresponsible 
politicians and publicists who are continually playing with 
the possibilities of war, as well as the irresponsible war 
talk of excitable generals and admirals which “helps to 
make the improbable more probable.” Collier’s goes on to 
say: “It is entirely possible now and in the months and 


years ahead to consider and to adjust the actual differences. 


between nations. It is not only possible, but the self-interest 
of every Government demands it. War is the national 
equivalent of suicide. ... If we want to arrange the condi- 
tions most conducive to peace, we could do so. We must, 
however, from time to time consider the point of view and 
the interests of other peoples. This may be difficult, but 
it is not an impossible price to pay for peace.” 

In other words, we can have peace if we really want it, 
believe in it, pray for it, work for it. To say that war is 
inevitable is to prove our lack of faith in God and in man. 


The Thoughts of Justus Timberline 


Do children understand what they are 
taught to repeat from memory? Some- 
times. But I’ve seen a paper from a week- 
day school of religious education in which 
the pupil had written what he could re- 
member of the Lord’s Prayer. In the 
second clause this is exactly as he wrote 
it: “Hollow it be thy name!” 


Grenades and the Gospel! 

What a missionary! He is in South 
America, and he writes to his brother in 
the United States, who is a maker of tear 
gas. I found his letter in a Church paper, “the 
and his denomination was named, but that 


moment when he finds 


than in the past, perhaps I am not yet 
beginning to grow old. 


“Pastor” or ‘Preacher’? 


Whether we say “preacher” or “pastor” 
depends on what we expect of the man 
we’re talking about. 

Without stopping often to think about 
it, my own habit seems to be to use both 
words, according to my mood. 

My pastor is a preacher, and my preach- 
er is a pastor. He helps me when he’s in 
the pulpit; and he helps me when I go 
to him with my need for a man who loves 


that his me enough not to coddle me. 


I won’t advertise. 

Six or eight Indians showed a desire 
to follow the Lord, and we prayed with 
them. Yesterday I saw the minister 
of war again, and made arrangements 
to demonstrate today. 

The minister, two generals, the head 
of the police and a number of officers 
and soldiers were present. I used the 
“billy” (a type of gas bomb) first, but 
I am sorry to say it did not prove a 
success. I shot it at two soldiers, but 
they were able to stand the gas and 
get me. 

I then shot the grenade into a room 
and asked the men to go in. This was 
a real success, and helped to gain what 
I had lost through the failure of the 
“billy”. The war minister asked me 
to quote prices on 100 “billies” and 
200 grenades. : 

Some of the Indians had made pre- 
vious beginnings, but had been pulled 
down by sin. Indian workers need a 
great deal of prayer. 

Speaking not slangily, but out of my 
heart, I'll say they do! 


When Does Old Age Begin? 
William Lyon Phelps, a man I have long 
loved, seems-to convict me of beginning 
to grow old. 
He says that a man begins to grow old 


thoughts and reflections in solitude turn 
more often to the past than the future. 
If a man’s mind is filled with memories 
and reminiscences instead of anticipation, 
then he is growing old.” 

Well, if that’s the test, ’ve been grow- 


ing old for some time. But I’m not so 
sure Brother Phelps has stated the whole 
case. 

Since I was forty—Im past that, any- 
how—my mind has had plenty of mem- 
ories to play with. 

But I think the way you deal with your 
memories and reminiscences is the real 
test. 


Patrick Henry was talking about antic- 
ipations—and he was a young man—when 
he said: “I know of no way of judging 
the future except by the past.” (I quote 
from memory.) 

To me, these years of my maturity have 
just that value. I ean look forward all 
the better because I can look backward, 
and judge and weigh and consider in the 
light of experience. 

I am like the oarsman who keeps his 
face to the place he has left, but only so 
that he may pull away. 

Of course I know that Paul said, “For- 
getting the things that are behind,” and, 
like Paul, I, too, have much I should like 
to forget. 

But so long as I trust more in the future 


In our Church the minister has to be 
both. Some of our people wouldn’t eare 
if he never called at their homes—and 
how mistaken they are! They know he’s 
a preacher, most of the time, and they 
know he’s dead in earnest all the time. 

We have other people who can’t tell a 
good sermon from a twenty-minute “rouse- 
ment”; but they know the difference be- 
tween a man and a functionary. So they 
delight in “our pastor”. 

I suspect he works about as hard at one 
job as at the other, and I don’t know whick 
takes more out of him. 

But I want him in both his parts. [ 
need a good deal of “Thus saith the Lord”; 
but I want the man who so represents the 
Lord in the pulpit to remember that he’s 
my advocate, as well. 

And he ¢an’t do that without getting 
pretty close to me, so that he’ll come to 
see my difficulties as clearly as he needs 
to know my duties. 


- They Cancel Each Other Out 


If I could bring together into one group 
all the people I know who think like 
Mortimer Cole, and into another bunch all 
my acquaintances who think like Arthur 
Hunsley, I could wipe out ninety per cent 
of all that’s said in our town in criticism 
of the Church. ; 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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THE STREAM AND ITS SOURCE 
By Edward A. G. Hermann 


The boy’s face was aglow with joyous 
expectancy. He was about to strike out 
upon a new adventure. The trout season 
had opened and he wanted to try his 
skill as an embryo sportsman. “Dad!” 
he urged enthusiastically, “why don’t you 
get an angler’s license and go fishing with 
me?” 

Early the next morning a man and a boy 
were seen, with rods in hand, trudging up 
a winding mountain road to a stream 
which furnishes part of the city’s water 
supply and was once the “happy hunting 
ground” of anglers. 

The warm breath of spring touched 
their cheeks. The blended fragrance of 
pine trees and arbutus filled the air. On 
every hand there were revelations of beau- 
ty, awakening a sense of the newness of 
life, a feeling of freshness. It was a joy 
to be alive. 

For several hours the two companions 
meandered along the stream and then fol- 
lowed it up to its very source among the 
hills. The stream is fed there by innumer- 
able hidden springs that send their spark- 
ling waters trickling down through the 
erevices of the rocks, or well up near the 
gnarled roots of old trees in the shady 
glen. The little stream dashes and dances 
down over the rocks, merrily singing all 
the way, like Tennyson’s brook, until it 
approaches the dam near the intake. Here 
the water is quiet, of considerable depth 
and as clear as erystal. The fishermen 
had returned to this spot from which they 
had started. 

If it must be told, they had had- poor 
luck. But even failure has its compen- 
sations. For it was a good time to be 
close together. It was a good place, too, 
to do a little quiet thinking. They sat 
together for a long time, in silence, look- 
ing into the water, thinking—just think- 
ing. 
At last the boy spoke. 

“Tsn’t the water clear here?” 

“Yes, like a clean window-pane.” 
“How deep is it?” 

“T suppose about six feet.” 

“Took! You can see down to the bot- 
tom.” 

“Where does this water go?” asked the 
man. ; 

The boy seemed shocked at his ignor- 
ance. 

“Don’t you know? It’s carried down 
into the city.” ; 

“Why do they take it down there?” 

“To drink, of course.” 

“And to wash with.” 

“Yes, to wash with.” 

“And to use for power.” 

“Yes, it’s used for a great many things.” 

“Then,” said the man, “the health, hap- 
piness and prosperity of the people down 
there in the city depend upon water. 
Without it they could not live.” 

Just then the care-taker appeared at the 
door of his cottage which stood between 
the dam and the intake. He was starting 
out upon his usual rounds of inspection. 
All through the summer and winter he 
lives there amid the solitude of the moun- 
tains. Day and night he must guard this 
property which is owned by the city. One 
of his duties is to see that the stream is 
not polluted. 

The man turned his eyes again toward 
the boy. “What would happen if some- 
body poisoned’ this stream or filled the 
water with deadly disease germs?” 

“That would be pretty bad,’ the boy 
said. “The people who drink the water 
- would get sick and die.”  . 

“Tt is very important, then, that the 
stream be kept clean and pure.” 


They looked again into the crystal 
depths of the stream, and were silent. 

From some things that were said later 
it was evident that in the conversation 
the boy had found a parable of life. 

Life is very much like a stream of water. 
It flows on from soul to soul, from one 
generation to another. The stream of life 
is made up of our thoughts, our dreams, 
our feelings, our hopes and prayers and 
high resolves. 

Good books are like the little springs 
hidden high in the secret places of the 
spirit. Like the springs they minister to 
the needs of life. From them life gets 
its inspiration, its freshness, its power. 
They are a part of the stream of life. 

There is much in modern literature that 
is unwholesome. To read some types of 
stories found on the shelves of book-shops 
or on the magazine racks is like throw- 
ing poison or deadly disease germs into 
the stream of life. So serious has this 
problem become of providing wholesome 
reading matter for young people that some 
months ago, in New York, the City Ad- 
ministration banned more than fifty ob- 
scene magazines found upon the news- 
stands. Why should we read stuff that 
is cheap, trashy and unclean when there 
is so much that is wholesome and help- 
ful? 

There are many guides to good books 
placed at the service of young people by 
librarians and other competent literary 
people. They help us to keep away from 
poison. But we need to cultivate, for 
ourselves, the art of discrimination, the 
insight which enables us to choose be- 
tween the good and the bad. 

Guard sacredly the sources of life. Keep 
the stream unpolluted. Read good books. 


Frederick, Maryland 


HOW TO READ 
Dr. Paul Nissley Landis 


A great deal of advice is always being 
given as to what to read. I want to put 
in a word on the subject of how to read. 

Lovers of Dickens will remember the 
scene in Great Expectations in which Pip 
asks Joe Gargery how he spells Gargery. 
Joe, protesting that in no circumstances 
does he spell it, adds: 


“Though I’m on-common fond of read- 


ing, too.” 

“Are you, Joe?” 

“On-common. Give me,” said Joe, “a 
good book, or a good newspaper, and sit 
me down before a good fire, and I ask 
no better. Lord,” he continued, “when 
you do come to a J and an O, and says 
you, ‘Here, at last, is a J—O, Joe,’ how 
interesting reading is.” 

Pip “derived from this that Joe’s edu- 
cation, like Steam, was still in its in- 
fancy;” which was true, but he might 
well have derived something else of much 
more importance. Joe, like all of us when 
we begin to read, experienced the excite- 
ment of wonder at the miracle of print, 
the magic by which letters can convey 


_so much. And no one who ever loses that 


sense of wonder, really reads. 

Reading has become so common a ¢ap- 
ability, so early acquired and so constant- 
ly exercised, that it is in danger of be- 
coming as automatic as the recognition 
of arithmetical symbols. When that hap- 
pens to anyone there is no longer for him 
any excellence in Shakespeare over Edgar 
Guest, and Homer is reduced to the level 
of the daily press. By a magie which no 
one has ever been able to explain, the 
words of a great writer spring to life 
before the eyes of a real reader. Much 
of this effect must be credited to the 
writer, but almost as much depends upon 


the reader. To the man to whom the 
word, night, equals twelve hours between 
supper and breakfast, the lines, 
“Night’s candles are burned out and jocund 
day 
Stands tip-toe on the misty 
tops,” 

are only a foolish way of saying, “It’s 
half-past five.’ But by this same witch- 
ery of words the reader who, when he 
reads n-i-g-h-t, reads darkness and silence 
and mystery and privacy and coolness and 
beauty and a host of other impressions all 
rolled into one—to such a reader, “It’s 
half-past five,’ is much more than the 
position of hands on a dial. For him 
who retains the power to be thrilled by 
words, even flat literature is exalted, and 
for him who does not, the best is pale. 
Children have that power because print is 
still a miracle to them, and men who, 
like Sir Walter Scott, read so vividly that 
for them dull novels have life, retain it. 

It is not good for man to lose sight of 
the miracle in anything. Perhaps that is 
what is meant by becoming like a little 
child, 

University of Illinois 
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PRINTED MAGIC 
Dr. George L. Roth 


We are still very close to the invention 
of printing. That is true whether the 
credit belongs to Gutenberg or to the 
Chinese. 

Printing has not banished the struggle 
of truth with error. Superstition and 
eredulity do not automatically vanish with 
one’s ability to read. Literacy is not 
synonymous with intelligence. 

But the printed page waves a magic 
wand and men and women and children 
bow to its spell. It may be that we ex- 
aggerate the power of the written word 
to establish good or to promote evil. 

A simple way of telling “good” liter- 
ature from “bad” literature would be a 
great convenience. The books which men 
“view with alarm” are those in which no 
circumstance is regarded as evil or in 
which an admittedly evil situation is 
blamed upon the circumstances of life. 
We are, some writers say or imply, at the 
merey of a system of religion, a system of 
politics, a system of industry, or what 


‘have you. The truth that there are “social 


wants that sin against the strength of 
youth” has been so distorted that Tenny- 
son would not recognize his own idea. 

To such writers we are but scum along 
the shore of the sea of life. Humanity is 
robbed of its self-respect. 

Good literature need not blink the ugly 
facts of life. Yet, somehow, it seems to 
ery, “the fault lies not in our stars but 
in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 

If it is true that easy distinctions be- 
tween good and bad literature would be 
a convenience, no less true is it that if 
we had someone to make these distinctions 
for us much time and effort could be 
avoided. 

This the Roman Catholic Church en- 
deavors to do in making a list of prohi- 
bited books. This Hitler attempted in 
burning the books written by members of 
a proscribed race. Anthony Comstock held 
forth for a long time in America. 

We know some of the strength and 
weakness of prohibition of any type. These 
factors are not only psychological but al- 
so legal. 

Modern medicine is interested in pre- 


vention. The great Physician aimed at 
prophylaxis. 

Bad literature dies out with the im- 
munization of the population. A sense 


of the high destiny of man and his re- 
sponsibility for himself and for society 
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sets us in the path of the printed magie 
none need fear. 
Somerset, Pa. 


A DOUBLE-EDGED BLESSING 
Dr. Ray H. Dotterer 

Most of our blessings are two-edged. 
One of the great landmarks in the prog- 
ress of mankind must have been the dis- 
covery of ways of making fire. Embers 
left behind by forest fires that had been 
caused by lightning may have given the 
first suggestion. In early times fire was 
regarded as sacred, and was kept alive 
from day to day and from year to year. 
Later, ways of making it were discov- 
ered, such as are now taught to Boy 
Scouts; then came the use of flint and 
steel; and now we have the modern safety 
match. Fire keeps us warm, cooks our 
food, welds and melts our metals. It is 
the friend and servant of man. But fire 
may also become an enemy of man; un- 
controlled, as we all know only too well, 
it destroys property and life itself. 

Exactly the same, in principle, may be 
said of the arts of writing and printing. 
Beginning with the use of erude pic- 
torial symbols and arriving eventually at 
the alphabetical representation of spoken 
language, men learned to preserve their 
ideas and to transmit them to subsequent 
generations. Printing is writing standard- 
ized and speeded up. With it human pro- 
gress has been greatly accelerated. But 
this blessing, too, has another edge, of 
which we must beware. Unless we are on 
our guard, the multiplication of books, 
magazines, and newspapers, which so great- 
ly increases our opportunity for culture, 
will become a hindrance rather than a 
help. The best is still available, but it 
seems to be increasingly hard to find; and 
we are in constant danger of frittering 
away our time in the reading of material 
which is medioere and much of which is 
trashy. 

Accordingly SELECTION must be the 
motto of intelligent people. We should 
select what we read, and in reading we 
should select the ideas which we finally 
accept. Not even the best books should 
be slavishly followed; and reams of mate- 
rial are poured from the presses every 
day that are filled with propaganda rather 
than with verified fact or logical argu- 
ment. Just because the invention of 
printing has been on the whole a boon 
to man is no reason why we should read 
everything which is printed or believe 
everything which we read! 

State College, Pa. 


TOO MANY BOOKS? 
Dr. W. Sherman Kerschner 


We can hardly agree with Anatole 
France: “Books are killing us. We have 
too many, and too many kinds. Men lived 


for long years without reading anything, 
and that was the very time they did the 
most useful and greatest thing, for that 
was the time when they passed from bar- 
barianism to civilization.” 

Reading of the right sort will never 
become the opiate of the people. We ecan- 
not have too much literature of the right 
kind. One of the concomitants of the 
Reformation was the discovering of 
worthwhile literature, expressed in relig- 
ious writings and hymns, to the layman. 
It is at least a good story that the spot 
is still pointed out on the wall at the 
Wartburg where Luther threw the ink- 
bottle at the devil. All the reformers 
made use of this mighty weapon. But his 
Satanic majesty has been doing some ink- 
throwing of his own lately, and he has 
demonstrated that he is a marksman of 
no mean ability.: 

One of his favorite targets is the home, 
and among his allies are those parents 
who permit printed poison to lie around 
within the reach of everyone in the home. 
‘Some there are who seem not at all con- 
cerned as to what their children read. 
Others there are who are uninformed and 
innocently ignorant of the perniciousness 
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of much of the reading their children do. 

A German boy was reading a blood and 
thunder novel. Right in the midst of 
it he paused and said to himself, “Now, 
this will never do. I get too excited over 
it. I can’t study so well after it. So 
here it goes.” And with that he flung 
the book far out into the river. He was 
Fichte, the great German philosopher. But 
few children of today have such powers 
of discrimination, and need older heads 
to guide them. They will read, and it is 
certain that too few adults sense the dan- 
ger lurking in the ephemeral and erotic 
truekle which so often forms their only 
library in the home. It is necessary that 
older heads shall guide them and set the 
right example to them. 

Here is an unworked field for the con- 
secrated Church School teacher. A little 
guidance from this source, especially dur- 
ing the early teen age, will prove tre- 
mendously worthwhile. Children can be 
influenced to read good literature quite 
as readily as to read the purposeless and 
vicious. Parents in the larger centers of 
population, where the need is probably 
the greatest, will usually find the public 
school teachers and library aides ready 
and willing to prescribe and direet the 
children’s leisure reading. 


Philadelphia 


AN ATTEMPTED PSALM 


I lift up my voice unto Thee, O God; 
I praise Thee for Thy majesty, 
And for the beauty of Thy heavens. 
The evening sky showeth Thy glory; 
Thy beauty is seen in the sunset. 
The majesty of the starry dome 

speaketh praise unto Thee, 
And the moon glorifieth Thee. 


Thou speakest unto me through the 
planets; 

And the stars whisper Thy message; 

For they all follow Thy command. 

I am humbled before Thee, O God, 

For Thy greatness overcometh me. 


—wW. Everett Lynch 
Catawba College 


“A BAEDEKER FOR READERS” 
Charles R. Zweizig 


A home without books is like a room 
without windows. Books afford light, in- 
spiration, refreshment. The love of read- 
ing enables a man to exchange the weari- 
some hours of life, which come to every- 
one, for hours of delight. 

“A good book is the best of friends, the 
same today and forever.” A good book 
is the very essence of a good man, the 
precipitate of an ennobled mind and spirit. 
Through reading we extend our personal- 
ity inasmuch as reading is seeing, think- 
ing, or living by proxy. Accordingly the 
books we read should be chosen with great 
care, for our habits and character are in- 
fluenced by the books we read as much as 
by the company we keep. 

There is no worse robber than a bad 
book! Ruskin indicates one of the reasons 
why. He said, “If I read that book, I 
cannot read this one.” Time limits us. 
Good choice is imperative! Never read 


a book through merely because you have 


begun it. 


In the past score or more of years, an 
overwhelming stream of new books have 
been flowing from the presses of our 
country. A sage once said, “When a new 
book comes out I read an old one.” We, 
who are interested in recent literature 
also, are inealeulably indebted to Halford 
E. Lueceock for his work in “Contemporary 
American Literature and Religion.” Its 
service extends far beyond those who 
have only a religious interest. It will 
serve as the much needed “Baedeker of 
recent American literature,” consisting as 
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it does of an annotated “specimen-anth- 
ology” of writers whose wares run the 
gamut from slime to the sublime. 

Luccock’s incomparable appraisal re- 
veals depths beyond the “fiction, faet and 
Freud” of most post-war writers. His 
literally exhaustive survey discloses all 
the modes, moods, themes, and tenses of 
popular American literature. His own style 
commands attention so that the reader 
is lured on to the end, with the result that 
orientation is secured for effective read- 
ing of the works themselves. Concern- 
ing the Bible, a wit made the remark, 
“The Bible throws a lot of light on the 
commentaries.” So in this case. As a 
handbook for the intelligent reading of 
recent literature, Luccock’s volume high- 
ly commends itself. 

York, Pa. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF THE YEAR 
By Hobart D. McKeehan 


For one whose life is naturally related 
to books, and whose love for books is 
something akin to a passion, it is not 
easy to say what recent books are best. 
The “best” book is usually that volume, 
large or small, which gives the greatest 
degree of pleasure or profit to the reader. 
And it very frequently happens that it 
is not a “best seller”. In recommending 
the following named volumes—nine of the 
most helpful which have come to my desk 
during 1934—I have in mind the need both 
of the clergy and laity of our Church. The 
books I shall mention are potent and semi- 
nal, profound without being technical, and 
provoking without exasperating the mind. 
I commend these volumes to my brethren 
of the ministry, and to every home into 
which the “Messenger” goes as the bearer 
of glad-tidings and Christian culture. 

Kingdom Come, by Hugh Redwood. 
Nearly a million volumes of this distin- 
guished layman’s books have been sold 
in recent years. Kingdom Come is an 
exposition of Our Lord’s Prayer, its il- 
lumimation borrowed from the working 
of the Holy Spirit in living men and wo- 
men. (Fleming H. Revell, $1.00.) 

Discipleship, by Leslie D. Weatherhead. 
The finest exposition of the tenets of the 
Oxford Group Movement by the outstand- 
ing leader of practical religious psycholo- 
gists. (S.C. M. P.) 

Learning and Life, by John Edgar 
A little book of golden worth. 
The reflections of one of Secotland’s fore- 
most scholars and teachers concerning the 
culture of life and the life of culture. 
(Harrap 2/6.) 

His Gifts and Promises, by James Mof- 
fatt. A volume of 25 sermons by the dis- 
tinguished translator of the Bible. Here 
literary beauty and spiritual insight are 
wedded in the interests of the soul. Those 
who think of Moffatt only as a scholar 
will, after reading this volume, begin to 
think of him as a prophet of God. (Serib- 
ners. $3.) 

GOD and the World Through Christian 
Eyes, Edited by Leonard Hodgson. How 
does the religious message of American 
radio pulpits compare with that of Great 
Britain? This book, better than any 
other will show the contrast. A book of 
great weight and worth revealing what 
our English cousins preach and the kind 
of preaching our English cousins like. 
(Morehouse, $1.75.) 

Beyond Fundamentalism and Modern- 
ism: The Gospel of God, by George W. 
Richards. This volume is a tract for the 
times, but its message is timeless. The 
name ‘of Richards has long become sy- 
nonymous with what is best in Reformed 
theology and Christian statesmanship. Far 
more fundamental than Fundamentalism, 
and newer than the latest outreach of 
any brand of Modernism, The Gos- 
pel of God is, indeed, the Gospel 
taught and wrought by the Jesus of his- 
tory and the Christ of experience. (Serib- 
ner’s, $2) 

Testament, of Love, by Hubert L. Simp- 
son. Simpson is the mystie of English 
Presbyterianism, an artist whose art seems 
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artless, a genuine friend of God. This 
is a study of the Words of Jesus from the 
Cross. Studied in connection and com- 
parison with similar books by Dean Mat- 
thews of St. Paul’s and Fulton J. Sheen 
of the Catholic University of America, 
this book should inspire the finest series 
of Lenten addresses imaginable. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 2/6.) 

Seeking and Finding, by Ebenezer Mac- 
Millan. This is, in my judgment, the fin- 
est volume of sermons published in Eng- 
lish during the year. MacMillan, brilliant 
philosopher of Pretoria University, is our 
best example of the “new preaching”, to 
which a wistful generation looks with 
hope and desire. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
5/net.) 

Vale, by William Ralph Inge. Dean 
Inge, the most erudite of living clergy- 
men, recently retiring from the arduous 
labors at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and now 
happily located on a country estate near 
his beloved Oxford, gives us something 
of the story of his eventful life and sage 
reflections upon the meaning and mission 
of all life. This is a book every young 
preacher should read and ponder. It is 
the life-blood of a great scholar and proph- 
et, mystic and saint—perhaps the most 
widely quoted and least understood min- 
ister of our generation. Dean Inge is one 
of the few living authors whose books will 
be read a half century hence. In a day 
in which it is perilously difficult for 
preachers to differentiate between the 
Social Gospel and State Socialism it is 
cautioning to hear Dr. Inge quoting Sir 
John Fortesque to the effect that the gov- 
erning class always provides for itself out 
of the public purse; that it is doing so 
at the moment; and that the cost under 
the new governing class is about a thou- 
sand times as great as under the old. And 
it is. a much needed warning which he 
expresses by saying, “I do not like to see 
the clergy, who were monarchists under 
a strong monarchy, and oligarchs under 
the oligarchy, tumbling over each other 
in their eagerness to become court chap- 
lains to King Demos.” Inge must have 
remembered the words of Frederick the 
Great: “I take what I want; I can al- 
ways get pedants to prove my rights!” 
(Longmans, Green & Company. $1.60.) 

Huntingdon, Pa. 


A TALE TO MAKE YOU THINK 


(“Years Are So Long,” by Josephine 
Lawrence. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, $2.50) 


Years Are So Long is a tale of what 
may happen to old people who, regarding 
their children as sufficient old-age insu- 
rance, have taken no thought for the fu- 
ture. What do apartment-dwelling, depres- 
sion-ridden children owe to parents in a 
time like this, when Christian sentiments 
have only the slightest hold on many 
people? This is a simple narrative of the 
experiences of Barkley and Lucy Cooper 
after their home has been destroyed by 
the loss of the old man’s job and they 
have become dependent upon their chil- 
dren. Separated from each other, the old 
couple pass unhappy days—for which they 
as well as the children are responsible— 
in one household and then another, until 
the father dies and the mother is placed 
in a home for aged women. 

This is a painful tale; one which the 
reader will wish te throw away in dis- 
gust, but also one which he cannot readily 
lay aside. Its frankness sometimes verges 
on brutality, and yet there is tenderness. 
It is not a great novel, and there are 
numerous technical faults; but it has 
power. This lies in the fact that it is 
an all-too-true picture of the life of the 
most numerous class in American society. 
We do not like to admit the truth of it; 
but our own experiences verify it, for the 
story might well have occurred in any 
parish or community in the land. 

Just as a vivid impression of a cul- 
tural period can be imparted to the aver- 
age reader more readily through a novel 
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than by learned treatises, similarly a con- 
temporary social condition can sometimes 
be more quickly and graphically brought 
to general recognition in the same man- 
ner, Miss Lawrence has not intended that 
her book should be a social treatise; she 
makes no attempt to preach or advise; and 
yet the book is the best piece of propa- 
ganda for old-age insurance, annuities, 
and pensions that has appeared recently. 
Many who read this novel will be moved 
to make plans for security in old age, 
others will be won to the support of the 
movement for pensions for the aged, and 
there may be a few who will be led to a 
more kind consideration of their aged de- 
pendents. 
—R. Pierce Beaver. 


THE FARTHER SHORE 


(An Anthology of World Opinion on the 
Immortality of the Soul) 


With a Foreword by Alfred North 
Whitehead 


By Nathaniel Edward Griffin and Law- 
rence Hunt, Houghton, Mifflin Co.; 
Boston and New York, $3.00. 


Reviewed by J. A. MacCallum 


Seldom does a religious book come from 
the press to a reviewer’s desk which he 
can, qommend without reservation and 
without any fear of being charged with 
exaggeration. This volume is a unique 
exception to the rule. One is safe in 
saying that every man who is at all in- 
terested in the central problems of re- 
ligion, to whose attention it is called, 
will have so strong a desire to own it 
that he will be tempted to secure it even 
at the cost of considerable self-sacrifice. 

Probably this could not have been said 
if the contents of “The Farther Shore” 
had come from any single mind, even if 
it were of the first magnitude. Such a 
statement requires explanation. The book 
is an anthology of world opinion upon im- 
mortality covering practically all of re- 
corded time. It begins with the Song of 
the Egyptian Minstrel, the date of which 
is about 2160 B. C. and ends with The 
Great Adventure, by Theodore Roosevelt. 
The period between these dates is covered 
by selections from forty-nine other sources, 
most of them individual, such as Homer, 
Buddha, Plato, Seneca, Mahomet, Dante, 
Descartes, Bunyan, Wordsworth, Ingersoll, 
and Emerson. There are also several ex- 
cerpts from the Bible and a few from 
such impersonal sources as the Upanishads, 
the Talmud, and The Book of the Dead. 
Since the idea of immortality is imbedded, 
rather than directly expounded, in a num- 
ber of these selections, the book incident- 
ally presents a conspectus of the history 
of human thought upon the value of the 
soul and the possibility of its survival. 


One of the most significant observations 
that can be made about “The Farther 
Shore” is the fact that it covers a new 
field in the realm of anthology. The more 
one thinks about this, the greater is his 
surprise. With collections of poems, prac- 
tical, mystical, quotable, and of one per- 
iod or another, and also of prose of vari- 
ous types, it is strange that no one seems 
to have thought about a collection of the 
judgments of men throughout the ages on 
the question of whether man shall live 
when he is dead. Thus the two authors, 
or editors, are to be congratulated, not 
only upon a brilliant idea, but also upon 
the care and exhaustive diligence with 
which they have translated it into con- 
crete terms, 

Prophecy is always dangerous but yet 
one feels that he is far behind the margin 
of safety in asserting that this book as a 
pioneer volume will become indispensable 
in every library however modest in its 
comprehensiveness. For many Christian 
readers, one of its striking revelations will 
be the fact that the grounds of belief in 
survival have not been extended by modern 
discoveries, unless we accept at face value 
the phenomena of the Spiritualists. One 
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great value inherent in this presentation 
of thought in its historie sequence lies 
in the direct stimulus that it offers to 
the mind of the reader to think this ques- 
tion out in the light of common experi- 
ence, 

The value and interest of the book are 
greatly augmented by the prefaces of the 
editors to each of the selections. These 
often include the salient features of the 
life of the writer and leave little to be de- 
sired as a brief introduction to his work. 

In conclusion, one may remark that the 
appreciation which Professor Whitehead 
has condensed in his brief foreword is in 
itself a satisfying proof of the value of the 
service rendered by the editors of this 
book. It is safe to say that they have 
blazed a trail which will be followed by 
subsequent workers in this field. They 
have displayed so acute an insight and go 
sound a judgment in making their selec- 
tions that the most meticulous eritie will 
be unlikely to suggest that they could 
have done better work within the compass 
of their 285 pages. 


Philadelphia 


A NOTABLE ANNIVERSARY 


(The 400th anniversary of the publication 
of the translation of the Holy 
Bible by Martin Luther) 


By Rev. George William Brown, D.D., 
General Secretary American Bible 
Society 


Universal Bible Sunday, commemorat- 
ing as it does this year the 400th anniver- 
sary of the publication of Martin Luther’s 
translation of the Bible, offers Protestant- 
ism an opportunity to recognize its indebt- 
edness to the great German reformer’s 
large part in helping to make “the open 
Bible” a reality. 

Among Luther’s many noteworthy 
achievements it is difficult to determine 
what was his greatest contribution to the 
development of Protestant Christianity. 
Certainly his scholarly translation of the 
Bible stands out as one of his great works. 
It is still largely used by all German- 
speaking people of whatever faith through- 
out the world as the popular translation 
and interpretation of the original, and it 
will probably continue to be used through- 
out the future. Because of its significance 
it has seemed appropriate to the American 
Bible Society to designate the 400th anni- 
versary of its publication as the theme for 
Universal Bible Sunday on December 9. 

In commenting on Luther’s translation, 
completed in 1534 after more than a dozen 
years of labor, Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, 
professor of Church History in the Luth- 
eran Seminary at Gettysburg, has written: 
“Tt is seareely possible to over-estimate 
its significance. ... It is valuable on two 
counts; its own intrinsic worth, and its 
pioneer character. . .. It became and has 
remained one of the great classies:of Ger- 
man literature. . . . Its clear, vivid, pic- 
turesque style captivated readers and hear- 
ers everywhere. ... Simple without ceas- 
ing to be elegant, plain without ceasing 
to be eloquent, and incisive without ap- 
proaching the bizarre, Luther’s Bible clear- 
ly marked a new era both in literature 
and religion.” 

Students of literature have not been 
tardy in enthusiastically praising this not- 
able translation. Goethe, whose influence 
on German literature was probably only 
second to that of Luther, regarded it as 
one of the marvels of all literature that 
Luther could so completely master the 
great variety of style among Bible writers 
and could so “cast into one mold the 
poetical, the historical, the hortatory and 
the didactic note.” 

Luther’s primary purpose was of course 
religious. “His chief motive,” according 
to Professor Wentz, “was to make it pos- 
sible for the people to drink directly from 
the fresh fountain of spiritual truth... . 
He understood better than anyone else 
who has tried it, how to adapt vivid words 
and phrases to the lofty subject so as to 
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convey the genuine religious tone that 
characterizes the original writings. His 
religious intuiton enabled him to plumb 
the depths of the Biblical writers, and his 
intimacy with human nature enabled him 


to express the truth with facility and in- 
cisiveness. His spiritual genius united 
with his great literary skill to reproduce 
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the atmosphere of prophetic and apostolic 
message so that the people of his own day 
were constrained to exclaim: ‘We hear 
them speaking in our tongue the mighty 
works of God, ” 

The American Bible Society, in sponsor- 
ing Universal Bible Sunday, is making ap- 
propriate material available to approxi- 
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mately 100,000 pastors in America for their 
use in anticipating and observing Univer- 
sal Bible Sunday, knowing that in the 
celebration of the Luther anniversary not 
only will fresh interest in the history of 
the Bible be aroused, but a new stimulus 
to its use will result. 
New York City. 


Contest Pa 


What book have you read during the 
past year that you have enjoyed the most, 
that has helped you most, that you would 
most like others to read? This was the 
question again submitted to our readers, 
in accordance with an honored annual cus- 
tom in the “Messenger” family, which 
every year seems to enlist a growing in- 
terest and participation. The response this 
year was considerably better than ever 
before. We are grateful both to the par- 
ticipants and to the gracious and accom- 
modating members of the Board of Judges, 
whose discriminating judgment accords 
with our own, that the writers get their 
richest reward in having helped others by 
their testimony to the value of some good* 
books. It is fine to have such a generous 
measure of co-operation from our readers. 
It is hardly necessary to add that the 


Juliette Derricotte, by Marion Cuthbert. 
The Woman’s Press. 


A friend of mine from childhood is an 
old colored woman, born a slave. Black 
of face, honest, kind-hearted, religiously 
fervent, a pillar of her Church, in spite of 
her own ignorance and total lack of edu- 
cation, she raised a splendid daughter, well- 
educated and a staunch Church-woman. 
Thinking of these two, and of other fine 
colored Christians, it galled me last sum- 
mer to hear a man say he “had no time 
for niggers.” Shortly afterwards “Juliette 
Derricotte” came into my hands. What a 
justification of my faith in colored peo- 
ple! I wish that many could read it; I 
wish everyone could read it — especially 
those who “have no time for niggers.” 
With her undying faith in her own race, 
her consuming ambition to bring about 
greater love and understanding between 
her race and ours, with her ceaseless ef- 
forts until death itself came cruelly and 
suddenly, her biography helped me more 
than any other book I read this year; and 
in spite of the many tears I shed over its 
pages, I enjoyed it most of all. 


—Lady Jane. 


Early American Inns and Taverns, by 
Elise Lathrop. Robert A. McBride & 
Co., New York, N. Y. 


Who would not enjoy vagabonding over 
America, stopping for lodging and refresh- 
ments at some delightfully attractive lit- 
tle, old or new inn or tavern, just where 
the urge was greatest; today, south of the 
Mason-Dixon line; tomorrow, in eastern 
Pennsylvania; next week, in New Eng-: 
land, with Michigan, Wisconsin and other 
points in the offing; reveling in the an- 
tiques, re-viewing historic sketches and 
landmarks, and feasting on the famous 
dishes of each section? Such a trip would 
put color into pale faces, ozone into the 
lungs, steadiness into the nerves, and 
what changed creatures we would be! 
But, alas, we are not free as the birds! 
By proxy, one who craves such an existence, 
may travel to his heart’s content through 
Elise Lathrop’s book, remaining just as 
long as he wishes in his favorite spot, 
without counting the cost. The book is so 


Judges never know the identity of the 
Winners until the decision has been an- 
nounced. Their decision for 1934 is as 
follows: First Prize, $5, divided between 
“Lady Jane” and “Poppity-Oppity,” who 
proved to be Mrs. Ethel J. Hosking, Tel- 
ford, Pa., and Mrs. Alfred J. Herman, 
Duquesne, Pa., and Book Prizes to the 
following: ‘“Book-Lover” (Mrs. Earl G. 
Kline, Selinsgrove, Pa.); “Managing One’s 
Self” (Rev. Jno. D. Frantz, Woodstock, 
Va.); “Philopatrios” (Rev. A. N. Sayres, 
Lansdale, Pa.); “Lynn Wood” (Prof, 
Franklin I. Sheeder, Ursinus College, Col- 
legeville, Pa.); “Filia” (Mrs. E. T. Plitt, 
2401 Calverton Heights Ave., Baltimore, 
Md.); “Allim Vanle” (Margaret L. Brum- 
bach, HEsterly, Pa.); “The Gadfly” (Rev. 
Roland L. Rupp, Allentown, Pa.); “Boreas” 
(Dr. Arthur C. Thompson, Tamaqua, Pa.); 


rich in authentic photographs that the 
reader feels he has made the visit. It is 
an interesting, authoritative and attrac- 
tive book—one which brought me hours of 
complete relaxation and recreation, and 
one which I recommend highly to any one 
with the urge of the “Wanderlust,” even 
though he needs must stay at home! 


—Poppity-Oppity. 


Lamb in His Bosom, by Caroline Miller. 
Harper & Brothers. 


Gentle “Messenger” Reader, do you ever 
have days when life assumes that depress- 
ing “blue” cast? Next time such days 
come, remember the potent magic of the 
right sort of book to change that indigo 
hue to the more pastel shades of rose and 
gold, and give you renewed strength and 
courage through the brightened outlook. 
Such books, though rare in these days of 
literary monotony, do exist. “Lamb in 
His Bosom” is a real gem amid the glit- 
tering dross of modern fiction. How re- 
freshing to come away from the exotic 
pent-house atmosphere of most novels to 
the pure mountain air where this story 
takes place! This beautiful tale will not 
only entertain you, but you will be truly 
uplifted as you read of these mountain- 
eers, poor in material wealth, but rich 
spiritually. Amid laughter and tears, and 
under the spell of such exquisite passages 
as the “morning-glory vision,” you will 
see life become courageous and gallant, 
and square your shoulders to meet it. So 
next time study or kitchen appear ceru- 
lean-walled, spend a quiet evening with 
this book. Life will resume its proper 
perspective, and you will rest content in 
an afterglow of peace in your heart. 


—Book-Lover. 


You and Yourself, by Albert George But- 
zer, D.D. Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 


Who among us is unconcerned about life 
—its problems, tragedies, and joys; its in- 
terests, temptations, failures, victories, 
hopes, visions and ideals? How many of 
us would like to gain from these experi- 
ences the meanings of a religious faith 
that will redeem life from its dullness, 


and “Peen” (Rev. 
Mercersburg, Pa.). 

The remaining letters published, helpful 
and stimulating as they are, were marked 
as entitled to special consideration, having’ 
been selected by at least one of the Judges 
as among the leaders. We believe you will 
get a number of valuable suggestions from 
these thoughtful contributions. Some of 
the excellent letters, we regret to say, ex- 
ceeded the limit of 200 words, and could 
not be considered for prizes. We are print- 
ing a few of those also. Remember that 
all these books, and any others published 
anywhere, can be secured from your own 
Board. You will find it a real satisfaction 
to experience the prompt and courteous 
attention provided by our popular “Book 
Man,” Mr. George W. Waidner. If you 
want a book, we repeat, let George do it! 


Harrison Lereh, Jr., 


unify it with purposefulness, and crown 
it with happiness? “All of us,” you say? 
Well, then, here is a book we should read. 
I like “You and Yourself” because it 
comes straight out of our human experi- 
ences; fits into our everyday thoughts, 
problems, and activities; gives a satisfy- 
ing religious interpretation to these expe- 
riences; and because it comes from the 
pen of a minister who is well acquainted 
by experience with the inner needs and 
problems of living men. Spend a few 
hours seeking his guidance on “QOne’s 
Commonplace Self,” “One’s Lonely Self,’ 
“The Master Self,” and “A Sensitive Self 
Toward God.” What do you say when 
talking to yourself? What do you think 
of yourself? What do you expect of your- 
self? In the quiet of my library, with Dr. 
Butzer as my counselor, friend, and inter- 
preter, I enjoyed a delightful and helpful 
pilgrimage,—all for one dollar! “You and 
Yourself” can do it too. 


—Managing One’s Self. 


The Epic of America, by James Truslow 
Adams. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


Acres of diamonds! Page Russell Con-. 
well! This book was on my shelf a whole 
year before I took it down and read its 
thrilling pages. I had not noticed that my 
copy belonged to the thirteenth reprint. 
But now I do not wonder. It’s not his- 
tory, but an interpretation of history. It 
traces the fortune of the “American 
dream” of free and abundant life for the 
common man from the days of coloniza- 
tion to the present, and throws new light 
on our contemporary America -from the 
days out of which it has come. One sees 
in bold outlines the struggle this dream _ 
has ever had with the base forces of or- 
ganized power and greed. Mr. Adams does 
not furnish the facts of our American his- 
tory. But if you bring them with you to 
the reading of his book, he shows you the 
forces operating in our national life that 
caused them to be. Independence, the de- 
velopment-of the West, Civil War and re- 
construction, industrial expansion are not 
mere words, but sweeping human move-- 
ments after you have read “The Epic of — 
America.” Don’t miss it!—Philopatrios. — 
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The Career and Significance of Jesus, by 
Walter B. Denny. Published by Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, New York, 1934. 466 
pages; $1.60. 

Of all the books on Jesus that have re- 
cently appeared, here is one that deserves 
a place at the top of the list. Professor 
Denny sees Jesus not as a teacher bound 
by the apocalyptie ideas of His time, but 
as One who made a unique discovery of 
God the Heavenly Father and felt that 
the supreme end of life was to live in a 
manner worthy of such a Father. Obscure 
historical and religious problems are made 
remarkably clear, and much that hereto- 
fore has been reserved for scholars only 
is made available to the interested layman. 
Jesus is shown as having developed His 
way of life in conflict with current Jew- 
ish nationalism. In consequence, Jesus is 
presented as a guide worthy of our age 
beset as it is with a tragie recurrence of 
an almost insane nationalistic spirit. 
Written primarily for college students, this 
book includes suggested outlines for Bible 
study that are most illuminating, as well 
as questions for discussion that are vitally 
challenging. Ministers and laity alike will 
find in “The Career and Significance of 
Jesus” a long-sought key to the solution 
ot the present impotence that seems to 
have taken possession of the Christian 
Church. —Lynn Wood. 


Splendor of God, by Honore Willsie Mor- 
row. A. L. Burt Co., New York, Chicago. 


Would you like to visit Burma, a land 
of the East? Would you care to fellow- 
ship with the spirit of “the Jesus Christ 
man,’ Adoniram Judson? Would you dare 
go with him through 20 years of service 
as a missionary for Christ, sharing the 
days of his weakness and strength? If 
you would experience such a Christian ven- 
ture, read the biographical novel, “Splen- 
dor of God.” This book reveals the strug- 
gle of a true Christian mystic who sought 
to gaze upon the Face of God, but came 
to realize that His dazzling splendor sat- 
isfies the hungry soul that seeks Him. The 
story is gripping; the characters are vivid- 
ly presented to the imagination; the spirit 
of Christ pervades throughout. Certainly 
this must be considered as an enjoyable 
and helpful book, to be highly recommend- 
ed to readers. After reading this book, 
one shares the conviction of its writer 
eoncerning the splendor of God — “One 
might not see His face, but one could see 
His splendor and love it unafraid.” 

—Filia. 


The Hidden Years, by John Oxenham. 

Longmann. 

I have never read a book which thrilled 
me with the humanness of our Lord, as 
this tale of the years of which we have no 
record. We are taught from childhood of 
the perfect life of Jesus; so much so that 


~ to most of us He has become a distant 


Jesus. He isn’t near to us because we 
haven’t been taught to appreciate the fact 
that He was human in His emotions: love, 
joy, sorrow, pain. Upon reading this story 
of His youthful growth—the utter natur- 
alness of His life, plus perfection, brings 
Him so close that He can no longer re- 
main a cold distant star, but becomes a 
warm glowing sun. Then too it is a story 


of the younger years of Jesus; a story 


that the boy and girl in the formative 
years of life will enjoy reading. Its ap- 
peal lies in the very fact that it is a period 
of Jesus’ life similar to theirs. And the 
purity and simplicity of this story of 
Jesus is pictured so naturally and near 
that to the reading youth it is a moral 
standard which they will strive to emulate. 
—Allim Vanle. 


Adventures of Ideas, by Alfred North 
Whitehead. The Macmillan Company, 
Publishers. 

Would you like to measure the length 
and breadth of the continent of your 
knowledge? Are you fascinated and chal- 
lenged by a massive intellect, by a man 
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who seems to have gathered together in 
his own mind all the wisdom of the world 
and made it his own? Would you like to 
lose yourself for a month among the pages 
of a book which teems with living ideas, 
ideas enchanting, vibrant, arresting, dy- 
namic, unassailable? Then read this book. 
It is the work of an Olympian. Its author 
belongs to the Masters. Here the seer 
speaks. He is a scholar and thinker of 
the type that appears so seldom on the 
world scene. This book will live, because 
in it the living past makes friends with 
the living present, and together they face 
the inevitable issues of the future. This 
book is divided into four parts: Sociologi- 
eal, Cosmological, Philosophical, and Civil- 


ization. It defies review. It can only be 
studied. If it is to be read, it must be 
re-read. Its style is in harmony with the 


Adventures of Ideas which it presents. He 
who reads this book will once more have 
respect for the intellect and soul of man. 
The “Gadfly.” 


The Technique of Social Progress, by Hor- 
nell Hart. Henry Holt Company. 
Happy is the man who finds a book that 

All facts are impor- 
tant, but those having the closest bearing 
on human experience are for us the most 
important. “Technique of Social Pro- 
gress,” by Hornell Hart, is a text book, so 
clear, comprehensive, concise in its study 
of the development of society, that by the 
time one has finished reading, it seems to 
be the only book one needs to read. How 
any one could write so well on all phases 
of human knowledge, interest and activity 
is almost unbelievable. If the mind is a 
university building with its many class- 
rooms, this book goes into the room of 
every study-course and laboratory and 
lights it up, removes the cobwebs of tradi- 
tion, sets it in order, brightens the win- 
dows so that one can look upon the world 
of Ethics, Religion, Science, Art, Indus- 
try, Government, Home and Social Rela- 
tionships, with the joy of a clear vision 
and an ordered judgment. You need not 
close your Bible. But if you read. this 
book, you will understand it better; other 
books on your shelves will be enlivened or 
made unnecessary. I have ordered a copy 
for my son. —Boreas. 


John R. Mott: World Citizen, by Basil 
Mathews. Harper & Brothers. 
Fascinating in every page, reading like 

a glorious novel of adventure, dropping 

words of wisdom as steadily as an April 

shower—that describes Mr. Basil Mathews’ 
biography of John R. Mott. Having 
breathed the atmosphere of a humble, 

Christian home, Jc hn Mott began to make 

decisions according to its influence. The 

standards he worked out for deciding his 
work in the world are recorded in the 
fourth chapter, “che Choice of a Life- 

Work.” And what a chapter that is! The 

biographer has done a fine piece of work. 

Before leaving Ccrnell John R. Mott de- 

cided to work for the national Y. M. C. A. 

among college students. That work, which 

began in a small geographical area, soon 
overflowed into all of the United States 
and Canada—and finally into more than 
sixty countries of the wo1ld. “World Citi- 
zen” is the title Mr. Mathews has given 
to John R. Mott. How true that is! But 

Dr. Mott is much more than a world eciti- 

zen: he is a world ambassador of the 

Christian gospel. Measured by his mes- 

sage, his vision and his success, Dr. John 

R. Mott is one of the greatest ambassadors 

Jesus Christ has ever had! If you have 

never heard of the tremendous grip Dr. 

Mott had upon the European and Asiatic 

audience to whom he spoke through an 

interpreter, get this book and read it. 
—Peen. 


His Gifts and Promises, by James Moffatt. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
When scholarship mellows into wisdom; 
when discipleship ripens into world-con- 
quering faith; when greatness expresses 


reading of this book is worth while. 


itself in simplicity; when a keenly obser- 
vant and concerned mind deals freshly with 
strikingly original and helpful themes, one 
has indeed an outstanding and valuable 
book. I enjoyed Dr. Moffatt’s volume of 
sermons for their amazing simplicity and 
directness; their deep enrichment of my 
own life; their sympathy with, and under- 
standing of, our current problems and 
underneath all such solid sense and such 
magnificent faith. These are sermons to 
cleanse the soul, stimulate the mind, and 
re-awaken the will to modern discipleship. 
—I. Read. 


A Daughter of the Samurai, by Etsu 
Inagaki Sugimoto. Published by Dou- 
bleday, Doran and Company. 

How much we are in need today of a 
better understanding, one nation of an- 
other. In this beautiful story of her life, 
Mrs. Sugimoto leads her readers into a 
truer understanding and fuller apprecia- 
tion of Japan and the Japanese people. 
She causes one to live with her childhood 
and girlhood in beautiful Japan and to 
see the people and their customs and reli- 
gion through her eyes. Becoming a Chris- 
tian, and then coming to America to make 
her new home here, she struggles bravely 
to understand our people. Many things 
perplex her and her perplexity is often 
our reproach, but always there is sincere 
appreciation and the desire to understand. 
She says, “I learned that hearts are the 
same on both sides of the world; but this 
is a secret that is hidden from the people 
of the East, and hidden from the people 
of the West.” She has helped to reveal 
this secret. A beautiful story of loyalty, 
bravery and love, this book comes like a 
breath of pure and bracing air in the midst 
of a mass of books whose atmosphere is 
too often stifling. It will linger in the 
mind like the fragrance of a sweet per- 
fume. —Julius. 


The Life of Jesus, by Ernest Renan. The 


Modern Library, New York. 


Biographies usually make interesting 
reading. “The Life of Jesus,’’ by Ernest 
Renan, is no exception to this rule. Al- 
though written more than three genera- 
tions ago, “it is still a living book,” giving 
to its readers a deep insight into the char- 
acter of Jesus. This biography was pro- 
duced by a scholar of the 19th century, 
whose beauty of style is readily perceived 
throughout the book. ‘With literary genius 
the writer takes the reader through the 
country where Jesus lived, and makes one 
feel that the Master is as truly the brother 
of man as He is the Son of God. The 
Be- 
sides being enjoyable, it is helpful in its 
attempt to introduce Jesus in a new light. 
This final sentence of the book illustrates 
the author’s view concerning Jesus, and 
reveals his unique literary qualities: “His 
worship will constantly renew its youth, 
the tale of his life will cauge ceaseless 
tears, his sufferings will soften the best 
hearts; all the ages will proclaim that, 
among the sons of men, there is none born 
who is greater than Jesus.” Read it, 
fellow “Messenger” readers!—Good News. 


Leonardo Da Vinci, by Dmitri Merejkow- 
ski. Random House. 

Books sometimes mark milestones in our 
thinking. Like the qualities of a great 
character they may portray, they are not 
always brief, or popular, or cheap, but 
have a peculiar reward for the reader. Of 
all the great sons Italy gave to the world, 


none shines with greater brilliancy of 
genius than Leonardo Da _ Vinci. His 


astounding career, prelude to that great 
epoch of discovery, scientific beginnings, 
and the art of Raphael and Michelangelo, 
becomes a fascinating narrative in the 
hands of one of Russia’s ten most gifted 
writers. 

If life is mostly frustration, or as Solo- 
mon said, “vanity,” here is material for 
a new philosophy of life. Leonardo’s con- 
trivances didn’t work; his engineering 
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schemes failed; his masterpiece, “The Last 
Supper,’ peeled off and has been daubed 
over until the original is lost’ to the world; 
while our modern students disclose the 
secret of the haunting smile of the lovely 
Mona Lisa as saying, “Oh Yeah”! Yet on 
the ruins of all his ideas, a hundred trends 
of our modern civilization took their rise. 
Does every life, then, have some posthu- 
mous value? Is it worth while to have 
dreamed dreams and wrought upon them? 
—Souci, Sans. 


Anthony Adverse, by Hervey Allen. Pub- 
lishers, Farrar and Rinehart. 

Not since I first read George Eliot, 
thirty years ago, have I been so enthralled 
by a novel as by this marvelous book. The 
story, the philosophy, the symbolism are 
enticing and beautiful. The period, latter 
part of the eighteenth century and first 
quarter of the nineteenth, is pregnant with 
stirring events;—French Revolution, Amer- 
ica becoming a power, Napoleon’s wars, 
slave trade, Louisiana purchase, and steam 
boats in embryo. In all these movements 
Anthony, or those related to his life, have 
a part. The places, as well as the times, 
are equally interesting. Anthony’s child- 
hood in the Convent and his apprentice- 
ship with the Scotch merchant are spent 
in Italy, near Pisa. He sails to Cuba on 
affairs of the merchant, and then to Africa 
where circumstances force him into the 
slave trade. The merchant’s death brings 
him to Europe again in time to help 
finance Napoleon. He visits London, and 
comes to America,—Louisiana, to secure 
and transport Mexican silver to England. 
Although the times and places are chosen 
with great discernment as to values, the 
development of the central character shows 
even greater power. Anthony lives with 
the men and women who people his various 
environments, loves and suffers. 


—Anne Musser. 


Goodbye, Mr. Chips, by James Hilton. 

Little, Brown. $1.25. 

By his study fire, I read excerpts from 
Hilton’s book to my brother, and it seem- 
ed that Old Chips, in his tattered gown, 
who gave his life to implant in Brookfield 
School, “. . . ideas of dignity and gener- 
osity” was in our very midst! 

How we chuckled at his puns which 
spread like fire among the boys! We un- 
furled mental flags because he refused to 
resign at the command of a Stock-Market- 
Plunger headmaster; because “he never 
turned a hair” and kept on teaching the 
day bombs fell and nine were killed; and 
because, as acting headmaster, he paid 
tribute to an “enemy” alumnus, killed in 
action. But I could not keep the tears 
out of my voice, when, after warming our 
hearts with the radiance of his girl-wife 
Kathie, I read, “They had died the same 
day, the mother and the child just born.” 

His life—“the whole pageant of it”— 
deserves to be read at every fireside, so 
that each listener may echo, “Brookfield 
will never forget his lovableness,’ and be 
glad that so many “thousands” of his 
“children — all boys” were privileged to 
watch him grow to such a triumphant old 
age. —John Abner, 


Ministering to Youth. Leading Youth to 
Abundant Life: A Study of Adolescent 
Materials and Methods. By Catherine 
Atkinson Miller. The Heidelberg Press. 
Youth leaders everywhere will welcome 

this volume for its basic understanding of 
young people, its discerning adaptation of 
materials and instruction to modern young 
people and the present world they face, 
and its masterful presentation of the tech- 
nique of youth leadership. 

It studies youth’s life-situation, but goes 
further and teaches leaders what youth 
should be given in order to find abundant 
life and help build the kingdom of God. 
It deals skillfully with the approaches and 
techniques of the problem of leadership, 
yet also emphasizes worship, character, 
home life, and so on. It provides material 
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of rare brillianey and usefulness for all 
of us who long to be more effective in 
“leading youth to abundant life.” Its 
practical note is valuable, but its note of 
deep spiritual understanding is prophetic 
of a better day in religious education. 

—L. M. Teacher. 


The Hero in Thy Soul, by Arthur J. Gossip. 

Scribner’s. 

I confess that the book appealed to me 
because I had heard its author deliver sev- 
eral addresses and had seen his unforget- 
table eyes flash under an uncontrolled mop 
of iron-gray hair while he pled for deeper 
consecration to Christ the Master. In 
him the deep emotionalism of the true 
Scotsman rises high to the surface, and 
with impassioned gesture and imaginative 
brilliancy he carries his audience whither 
he will. This book of sermons may lose 
a little without his physical presence, but 
the heart is there and the flashing imagina- 
tion, and the literary grace and vigor. 

These are not American sermons, nor 
even Scottish. They have a flavor all their 
own. One is not bothered with first, sec- 
ond or third, for the thought moves on 
through vivid word pictures and gleaming 
allusions, to reinforce itself again and 
again until it becomes a challenge to the 
better life. The very title is irresistible, 
“The Hero in Thy Soul, Being an Attempt 
to Face Life Gallantly,” and when one dis- 
covers such a gem as the sermon preached 
after the “bewildering sudden and un- 
dreamed-of death of the author’s wife,” 
he is sure that he has a book to cherish. 


—“Basileia.” 


The Meaning and Truth of Religion, by 
Eugene W. Lyman, Prof. of Philosophy 
of Religion, Union Theological Seminary. 
Publishers: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


Here is a most useful gauge for effec- 
tively measuring the preacher’s present 
theological pulse and temperature, a cri- 
terion of the activity or the inertia of his 
religious cerebration! 

This challenging interpretation of reli- 
gion in accordance with its own intrinsic 
nature and in terms of its typical ex- 
pressions leads us to see in Religion a 
means of “kinship” with the ‘Deepest 
Reality in the Universe” and a consequent 
partnership in “an infinitely meaningful 
world” and in “an ever-unfolding life!” 
Experiences of power, insight, spiritual 
integrity, and “wonder” are intrinsic char- 
acteristics of a Religion which creates and 
conserves the highest personal and social 
values and yet enables us to walk with 
God. Both ethics and mysticism are cor- 
related in such an interpretation, as are 
also intuition and reason. Here, too, is a 
helpful guide to a critical evaluation of 
modern religious beliefs, such as Natural- 
ism, Mechanism, Humanism, Barthianism, 
ete. 

We commend this brilliant study to all 
servants of Religion who need occasionally 
a powerful “re-agent” to test the “bases” 
on which they stand in private thinking 
and public utterance. This book will per- 
haps “settle’ no question with finality; 
rather will it unsettle much spiritual over- 
confidence and superficial intellectual com- 
posure! —“Amolux.” 


Christ and Japan, by Toyohiko Kagawa. 

Friendship Press, Publishers. 

Can any book that may come to our 
notice thrill us? Well, it hardly seems 
possible. But wait. There is such a book. 
It was written by a Japanese, who is one 
of the greatest Christians of the present 
day. It is as far superior to all other mis- 
sionary books as its writer is superior to 
most Christians. Here is a man who, in 
the strength of Christ, rebukes the mili- 
tarism and materialism of his people. At 
the same time he speaks of their strong 
and praiseworthy characteristics, such as 
their religious devotion, loyalty, chivalry, 
duty, fellow feeling, intellectual interests, 
unyielding spirit, and love of poetry and 
nature. Knowing the inadequacy of the 
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native religions of his people, he pleads 
with an apostolic fervor that they need 
Christ. “Give Christ a Chance,’ is the 
title of his last chapter. Thank God for 
Toyohiko Kagawa. In him we have an 
Israelitish prophet come back to earth. 
Not the least important item is that the 
book costs only half a dollar. Stay out 
of the movies one night, read this book 
instead, and be thrilled to the very center 
of your being. —“Also Ran.” 


Jesus Came Preaching, by George A. But- 
trick. Lyman Beecher Lectures (1931). 
Yale Divinity School. Published by 
Scribner’s, 

I can’t say that I enjoyed it most. Nor 
can I say that it helped me most. But 
I can say, even though I had read it be- 
fore, that it has meant most to me, And 
what means most to you, even though it be 
a spanking, you should enjoy, for it must 
be a help. This book on “Jesus Came 
Preaching” has made me see how stum- 
blingly I have followed in the footsteps 
of the Master; and how feeble have been 
my efforts to hold aloft Him who said,— 
“TI, if I be lifted up...” Men hardly 
know what to think of Christ and of the 
Cross in this age of revolt and discontent 
among men and women as well as among 
youth. If you are not clear as to what 
to believe or what to preach about Christ 
and other matters vital to faith in a day 
like ours—ponder this book. It will put 
you on your feet. —Chinook. 


Beyond Fundamentalism and Modernism, 
by George W. Richards. Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. 


A sainted college professor used to en- 
courage ambitious students by telling them 
their education would not be finished ~ 
without some experience at “selling books.” 
Now another revered teacher has inspired 
his students, not by urging them to sell 
books but by writing a book for them 
(and for all who long for a clearer under- 
standing of the Gospel of God) to read. 

Outside the Bible itself one cannot find 
a more satisfying definition of the Gospel 
and a more illuminating statement of its 
implications for modern life than in Dr. 
Richards’ book. 

The author thoroughly understands the 
theological movements of history, of which 
Fundamentalism and Modernism are the 
latest. Though eager to acknowledge their 
contributions to the religious life of the 
ages, he insists that such contributions 
are not “gospel.” Theological movements 
originate with men, whereas the Gospel is 
“vevelation” which is always a movement 
from God toward men. 

Responding to revelation, man comes in- 
to a new situation in which he works for 
God. Thus individuals are challenged, so- 
ciety is leavened. Once men act under the 
spell of such Good News the petition of 
Patmos, significantly closing the New Tes- 
tament, will be answered: “Amen, come, 
Lord Jesus.” —G. Os. Pel. 


Christ and Human Suffering, by H. Stanley 
Jones. The Abingdon Press. 


Until I read “Christ and Human Suffer- 
ing,” I had never tried to meet human 
suffering in any other way except to bear 
it. But this book sets forth a new, a bet- 
ter way. This new way was advocated by 
Christ Himself. Jesus accepted the fact 
of human suffering; then He proceeded to 
transform pain and injustice into some- 
thing higher. Even when He was on the 
cross thirsty, He would not accept a drug 
to deaden the pain. Christ challenges men 
to turn their suffering into an “opportu- 
nity for witnessing.” In other words, a 
Christian ‘must exult. There are other 
ways of facing human suffering than this 
Christian-way: namely, the Buddhist way, 
the Hindw’s, the Stoiec’s, and the Moslem’s 
attitude. Buddha says that one must stand 
aloof, disinterested, disillusioned. That is 
his way of facing suffering. The Hindu’s 
view is similar to that of Buddha. He ~ 
believes that one suffers from sins com- _ 
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mitted in a previous birth. The Stoic 
merely bears his suffering, steals himself 
against it. The Moslem view accepts it 
as the will of God and submits to it. But 
only the Christian exults as he faces it! 
What a testimony he can transform his 
suffering into for Christ!—Violet Grey. 


Religion and the American Dream, by Ray- 
mond C. Knox. Columbia University 
Press, New York, N. Y. 


Our age is urgently seeking for a new 
vision—almost advertising for it. The con- 
viction is deepening that our plight is due 
to a lack of vision. Life has become im- 
poverished primarily because there is no 
directing, spiritual ideal. After centuries 
of struggle we have overcome the problem 
of scarcity; but have not learned what to 
do with our plenty. The world has been 
made marvelous by machines. But neither 
the engineer nor the economist can tell us 
what to do with the souls of the people 
whose labors are no longer needed,—can’t 
tell us how to feed either their mouths or 
their dissatisfied spirits. It is religion— 
the spiritual factor—that will temper the 
profit-motive and materialism, and thereby 
enable us to solve the problems that now 
beset us by making our abundance, and our 
machines, yield not merely profits for the 
few; but the “Abundant Life” for all, by 
an equitable distribution of advantages 
and opportunities. “Where there is no 
vision the people perish.” Religion, and 
apparently the Christian religion only, can 
give us a vision that will make “the 
American Dream” a reality. The book 
points the way to the rediscovery of that 
purpose. —Rube Rusticus. 


The Sharing Life, by Ralph S. Cushman. 
Commission On Men’s Work, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago. 

It is required of a steward that he be 
found faithful. How can one be faithful 
without sharing? I think reading “The 
Sharing Life’ made me understand more 
clearly true stewardship and Christianity. 
Christ said, “Come and See.” When we 
see, we will want to share. Read this 
wonderful book. Then you will want to 
share; your time, your talents and your 
substance. I feel I will want to share 
life’s burdens and likewise life’s gifts with 
my fellow-man. 

Then again, I see there isn’t any ending 
to sharing. To me it seems to mean, I 
must share at all times. In prayer, in 
service, in sympathy, in joy and in sorrow; 
I must share, if I would be a true stew- 
ard. Christ gave His life so I might have 
eternal life. The Heavenly Father gave 
His only begotten Son, so I might have 
a Heavenly Home. 

By reading this wonderful little book, 
I learn that I am a steward of so much. 
Read “Sharing Life,” it will be a wonder- 
ful revelation to you of Stewardship. 

—N. R. A. 


Miss Bishop, by Bess Streeter Aldrich. 

Appleton Century Co. 

In “Miss Bishop” the author has sue- 
ceeded in creating a novel even surpassing 
“A Lantern in Her Hand.” Into the story 
of a life of stewardship she has woven 
the development of a college. What an 
alluring combination! 

Ella Bishop, a student in a newly 
founded midwestern college, has dreams 
of romance, love and home, but when her 
hopes are almost at the point of realiza- 
tion they are crushed and while drinking 
the dregs of bitter disappointment she re- 
ceives her challenge. To it she dedicates 
her life and “to pass on the living flame 
from the torch she carries’ helps her to 
forget self in her service for others. 

After over 50 years of noble work in her 
Alma Mater she relinquishes her activi- 
ties. Reluctantly she consents to attend 
the last alumni banquet in Old Central 
which is soon to be razed. She spends 
the afternoon before the event reliving 
the past in the halls of that dear building 
which has become a part of her. And then 


the banquet! “An uhusual attendance on 

account of sentiment for Old Central,” 

thought Ella Bishop, but in reality the 

honors were for her “Miss Bishop, D. M. 

H. S., Doctor of Mind, Heart and Soul.” 
: —A. P. Ruser. 


The House of Exile, by Nora Waln. Lit- 


tle, Brown and Co. 

You meet the author, Quakeress school 
girl, in Pennsylvania and go with her to 
China to visit the long respected, noble 
“House of Lin.’ You contact a family 
branch of the Lins in Canton, but by far 
most satisfying is your experience with 
the Lin family in interior China living in 
“The House of Exile.” You become ab- 
sorbed in their household life; in prepara- 
tion of Chinese foods and delicacies; and 
in detailed domestic practices engaged in 
by servants and Lin clan members. At- 
tentively you follow the romance of Mai- 
da, interrupted briefly by a dutiful mar- 
riage, but finally culminating happily, and 
the romance and subsequent marriage of 
the author, with an Englishman in diplo- 
matic service. Introduced into political 
intrigue with Lin sons and daughters, you 
meet internationally prominent Chinese of- 
ficials, Russians, Japanese, Englishmen— 
all taking hand in unstable governmental 
affairs. Amidst an uprising against for- 
eigners, you experience the thrill of pro- 
tected isolation in the International Set- 
tlement, flight from a hostile city, and 
finally dangerous, cautious return. You 
emerge with intimate understanding of 
China and the Chinese, feeling that this 
type of book does much to promote inter- 
national friendship. If you fear to love 
the Chinese, do not read “The House of 
Exile.” —Cathay. 


Code of the Mountains, Author, Buck. 
Publisher, Watt, New York City, N. Y. 
This book is about forty years old. It 

deals with the life of the Southern Moun- 

taineers in the day of feuds. Two fam- 
ilies had been enemies for years. A fresh 
killing had kindled the spirit of vengeance 
anew. The testimony of a young man on 
one side sent a young man of the other 
group to the penitentiary as a punishment 
for murder. Thus were the flames of 
hatred fanned to greater fury. The young 
man released from prison sought to even 
his score. But a hand that surmised his 
purpose restrained him. The outbreak of 
the Spanish ‘War called both of them to 
the colors and to service in the Philip- 
pines. There several times his enemy was 
at his merey but each time a strange pow- 
er withheld him from wreaking vengeance. 

His enemy, a superior in military rank 

and one who had been to school and gotten 

some “larning,” helped his wouldbe slayer 
to study and prepare for promotion when 

they returned to America. So great a 

change was wrought in the potential killer 

that he spoke to his sweetheart of his 
formerly intended victim as one of the 
finest officers in the service.—Jomanco. 


Der Goldgrund des Lebensbildes Jesus. 
“The Original Jesus.” By Otto Borchert, 
D.D., of Germany. Translated by L. 
M. Stalker. 1933. 480 pages. $3.50. 
The Maemillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


This book was written ahead of its day. 
It had to wait sixteen years before it 
found a publisher. Driven by the Biblical 
eriticism and by the philosophical sceptic- 
ism of his day the author dedicated his 
life to an intense and independent 
study of the gospel narrative of Jesus. 
The result was a fresh and profound and 
comprehensive picture of His matchless 
life. Your reading will impress you with 
the author’s outline concerning the offense 
of Jesus. For in the various attitudes of 
the Greek, and Roman, and Jew you will 
find some of our own childish attitudes 
which now interfere with our devoted fol- 
lowing of Jesus. Everywhere, and among 
all good people the offense is found. Even 
our best presentation of Jesus, our more 


radiant epistles of His carry so little real- 
ity that the world is little or not at all 
impressed. Here lies our greatest Chris- 
tian task. To approximate our lives with 
His, so the world may know and be im- 
pressed with our devoted companionship 
with Him. While the author wants to 
impress us with the superb picture of the 
“Original Jesus,” yet the reader gains be- 
sides that the constraint to be like Jesus, 
when all offense ceases. —“‘Evangel.” 


Theodore Roosevelt—A Biography, by 
Henry F. Pringle. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 

Henry Pringle has given a splendid close 
up of the restlessly active man, Theodore 
Roosevelt. From many authoritative 
sources he has produced a_ biography 
notable for accuracy, impartiality and pro- 
portion. ‘Teedie” as a child did not pro- 
claim the man. He was sickly and timid. 
His younger brother and sister were his 
defenders. He delighted in the study of 
birds, insects and history. After shooting 
a warbler he was filled with remorse. 
The change came when he entered college. 
His health became robust and a critical 
faculty and self-confidence appeared. He 
claimed to be the light-weight champion 
boxer of Harvard. To him President Eliot 
was not qualified. He argued with the 
professors until one rebuked him: “Mr. 
Roosevelt, I am conducting this course.” 
He insisted that there was no good history 
of the war of 1812 and undertook with 
success to write one. The rough rider, the 
man with the big stick and of the strenu- 
ous life, the popular hero—are projections 
of the college student, who believed that 
things can be better—“I can make them 
better, and I will.” For a proper self- 
expression he chose not a quiet vocation, 
but stormy politics. —Teedie. 


Romola, by George Eliot. Thomas Nelson 


and Sons, New York. 

“Romola,’ written by George Eliot in 
1863, has left, amid more recently publish- 
ed books, the deepest impression and has 
stimulated the most thought. It is more 
than mere fiction. It belongs to that 
group of books which give an upward look 
to those souls that are weary of a world 
that “is too much with us.” It proves to 
us also that human weaknesses and cour- 
ageousness vary little whether the charac- 
ters live in the 15th century or in the 
ultra-modern 20th century. 

It is comforting to find woven into the 
plot the teachings of Christ rather than 
the mucky realism found in many of our 
current novels. We, like Romola, ean find 
new inspiration, from our acquaintance 
with the good monk Savonarola. From 
Romola herself we learn that one can 
actually find a new worship through sor- 
row and adversity. Those of us who aspire 
to higher education can see in the life 
of Tito Melema a note of warning — 
astheticism and culture without a strong 


Christian character become an empty 
nothingness. 
After reading this book, one experi- 


ences that which is felt after hearing 
music that inspires, or after having con- 
versed with an understanding friend con- 
cerning the perplexities of life. 


—Miss Eton. 


Wintersmoon, by Hugh Walpole. Grosset 

& Dunlap. 

Because of the naturalness in style and 
realism of plot, Hugh Walpole took me, in 
thought, to Wintersmoon, the summer 
estate of Lord Poole which is 30 miles 
south of London. I found Lord and Lady 
Poole to be real persons who had natural 
reactions to everyday occurrences. Hugh 
Walpole reveals his own personality as 
well as secret thoughts through his vivid 
descriptions and characterizations. I ad- 
mired Hignett, the wealthy butler at Win- 
tersmoon, because of his devotion to 
Wildherne and Lord Poole. Walpole has 
Janet—Lady Poole—possessing a _ proud, 
non-passionate personality which she can’t 
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uphold when Cupid really aims at her ergy to do worth while duties when they 
heart. Wildherne neglects Janet as well appear even though it means hardships to 
as all his friends and business for accomplish them, and is worth any one’s 
his son, Humphrey. Then, Humphrey time to read it. —Helen Johnson. 


leaves his daddy’s arms for the arms of 
God; this act of God “brings him to his 
senses.” This story will grip you, I’m 
sure, as it did me. I was so much at home 
in Wintersmoon that I refused to go to 
bed until I found its occupants happy after 
all their troubles were settled satisfac- 
torily for them and for me.—Kay Krepps. 


Anna Karenina, by Count Leo Tolstoy. 

The Guild Classics. 

“And all of a sudden the same Fyodor 
says that one musn’t live for one’s belly, 
but must live for truth, for God. : 
And I and millions of men, men who lived 
ages ago and men living now . we 
are all agreed about this one thing: what 
we must live for and what is good. . 

“Now I say that I know the meaning 
of my life: ‘To live for God, for my 
SOUL. yee 

“T shall go on in the same way, losing 
my temper with Ivan the coachman, fall- 
ing into angry discussions, expressing my 
opinions tactlessly; . . . but my life now, 
my whole life apart from anything that 
can happen to me, every minute of it is 
no more meaningless, as it was before, but 
it has the positive meaning of goodness, 
which I have the power to put into it.” 

By living eagerly and intensely, Levin, 
the hero of the piece, comes to that phil- 
osophy, which all the minor characters, 
except Levin’s wife, by failing to attain 
tend all the more to prove. Anyone who 
takes up the book touches a masterpiece. 

—An K. Calin De 


The Challengers, by Grace Livingston Hill. 
J. P. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. “A 
Family That Learned to Pray.” , 
Sitting in my reading chair one cold 

wintry night, I read “The Challengers,” 

the most inspiring, interesting and alto- 
gether delightful book that I have read 
this year. 

The Challenger family, Mother and Fa- 
ther, two sons and three daughters, had 
fallen into dire circumstances. The fa- 
ther, a college professor, was in the hos- 
pital, recovering from a long and serious 
illness. The elder son, Steve, was in an- 
other hospital in a distant city, having 
been seriously injured in an automobile 
accident. The rest of the family, their 
money all gone, were living in a cheap 
apartment in a cheap neighborhood. They 
were down to their last dollar and their 
last meal. It was then that they realized 
their need of God. For the first time in 
their lives they really prayed. And God 
answered their prayers. 

When I finished reading this story I 
realized more than ever before how close 
God is to us and how willing He is to 
share our troubles and answer our prayers. 
I think that anyone who would read this 
book would receive a great blessing. 

—Beatty. 


The Best Man, by Grace Livingston Hill. 

Grosset and Dunlap. 

“The Best Man” is the story of a secret 
service man, Cyril Gordon, who was sent 
from Washington to New York to secure 
a message written in cipher, which was 
stolen by enemies before it had been trans- 
lated. The enemy could not read it and 
Mr. Gordon was sent to do it for them, 
so they thought. He was to attend a ban- 
quet, where they were present, secure the 
message and get back to Washington in 
the shortest time possible. How he did 
this and what difficulties he ran into by 
being taken for the groom at a wedding, 
and delayed on the train, with the enemy 
at his heels, makes a story that is intense- 
ly interesting, and in the end reaches 
Washington on schedule time, the message 
safely in the hands of his-chief, wins the 
approval and a wedding trip, is the happy 
ending such as this author gives her books. 
This book teaches me to give all my en- 


Magnificent Obsession, by Lloyd C. Doug- 
las. Willett, Clark & Co. 

“Magnificent Obsession” is a novel that 
is more than a novel. It teaches a new 
philosophy of life. This is a story in 
which the characters live. You will find 
yourself living and sympathizing with the 
characters. This narrative tells of a rich 
youth who has grown up independent of 
all normal restraints placed on children in 
a civilized society. The youth is careless 
and irresponsible. He is finally brought 
to his senses. But by what astounding 
means? Nothing less than the appalling 
death of a famous surgeon. The: youth 
now owes a debt to humanity which money 
cannot pay. In payment he is transform- 
ed into a skillful surgeon. This story em- 
phasizes the perseverance of a man to 
scale the heights to success, to repay so- 
ciety for a bit of thoughtlessness and care- 
lessness. This book also shows us how if 
we take any power God offers us and mis- 
use it, that in the end it be too strong for 
us. By selfishly helping others to gain 
powers for ourselves we may do very much 
good but we have weakened ourselves. 
This great novel reveals to us a pathway 
to a cleaner, richer living.—Connie Dean. 


An Astronomer’s Life, by Dr. Edwin Braut 
Frost. Houghton Mifflin. 


This book “fills the bill” because (1) It 
gave me the pleasurable feeling that at 
last I have met a human being who knows 
what it means “to hitch your wagon to a 
star”; who seems able to comprehend the 
sonorous words, “when the morning stars 
sang together”; and who understands the 
admonition, “Be still and know that I am 
God.” 

(2) The writer was reared in a home of 
plain living and high thinking. His moth- 
er’s motto is timely, “Hat it up; wear it 
out; make it do.” His father was a cul- 
tured college professor. Getting their 
point of view of frugality and nobility 
was good medicine. 

(3) His attitude toward his affliction— 
blindness—helped me to bear mine—deaf- 
ness. This was the only real trouble he 
ever had. His wistful, “If I could see— 
if I could see” touched me deeply. 

(4) I love biographies. This one puts 
me in touch with a great soul; great be- 
cause of his beautiful simplicity and his 
achievements as a scientist. I was re- 
freshed. 

(5) Dr. Frost emphasizes, unconsciously, 
that there is vastly more to man than his 
body. He stresses the life of the mind 
and spirit and keeps the reader orientate 
himself, —Adsum. 


The Luck of the Road, by Ruth Sawyer. 
D. Appleton Century Co., New York. 


Here is, tonic fiction—a story of how 
character, grit, and a sense of humor win 
through. Bridhe Donnoghue, central fig- 
ure, a lady of 69, was left almost penni- 
less. Securities left by her husband at his 
death had become worthless during times 
of depression. In short, she faced the 
poor-house. But she remembered how the 
Irish Bards had sung of the luck of the 
road. With the buoyant hope of finding 
the luck, she takes her old eat-bag and 
thrusts the gold piece her husband had 
given her in happier times, dresses in her 
warm woolens, brogan shoes, Dan’s old hat 
and sets out to find the luck. 

She is joined by fellow adventurers pen- 
niless and homeless like herself. Mary 
Ellen and young son Johnny, who need 
heart and courage put into them; Red- 
headed Larry, with antiquated Ford proves 
to be useful; and last the artist James 
Turner. Bridhe with her humor and faith 
in humanity was able to secure the use 
of a fine old home that had been closed 
by the owner. Through thrift and hard 
work they earned enough to live on and 
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helped to give employment to other needy 
ones in the village. Bridhe had the heart, 
courage, and love of youth, but the sagac- 
ity and foresight of the more experienced 
in life. —Mary Donaldson, 


World Tides in the Far East, by Basil 
Mathews. Friendship Press, New York. 
Our dear friend, Dr. Schneder of Japan, 

sent my husband a book recently entitled, 

“World Tides in the Far East,” by Dr. 

Basil Mathews. I was more than delight- 

ed to see this book, having studied two 

books used in the summer Missionary Con- 
ferences, “Japanese Women Speak” and 

“Orientals in American Life.” I was not 

long digging into its pages. 

No book has so gripped my interest for 
a long time. I have read it through three 
times and find myself referring to certain 
passages again and again. 

To study the old order of life in China 
and Japan, which went on pretty much 
the same way for thousands of years, and 
see the way new forces, such as mechan- 
istic industrialism, nationalism and Bol- 
shevism, are pounding at the foundations 
of a social order, compels one to pause and 
think. 

The Far East is only one of the coasts 
that are being lashed by these world tides 
and we may well exclaim with Tom Paine, 
the 18th century deist, “These are times 
that shake men’s souls.” He was speak- 
ing of strife and the wonder of the un- 
known future with which the American 
Revolution then stirred the Western 
world. 

If such events made Tom Paine talk of 
men’s souls being shaken, Dr. Mathews 
asks what language could he frame to de- 
scribe the simultaneous tides of revolution 
that have swept and are still moving with 


transforming force around the whole earth. — 


He asks, to whom should we turn for help 
in a time like this if not to Christ whose 
power can raise us to the plane of the 
kingdom of God. 

Numerous splendid examples are given 
of men and women who have allowed the 
tides of God to flow in and around their 
lives to transform them for the everlasting 
benefit of all mankind. Read this very 
helpful book. —Miriam. 


Living Creatively, by Kirby Page. Farrar 
and Rinehart. Inspiring reading. 

Of the books I have read last year, 
“Living Creatively” looms impressively 
above all others. True, many books are 
more thrilling’ or entertaining, but for 
real, live, vital reading, chuck full of hu- 
man interest, I have yet to find a finer 
one. 

“Living Creatively” is the kind of a 
book from which one gets much additional 
help after the second or third reading. 
Mr. Page awakens and instills the reader 
with a keen sense of duty to combat the 
widespread human misery and unjust so- 
cial and economic systems, but in addi- 
tion to gaining creative living by cour- 
ageously battling these wrongs, the au- 
thor adds value to his work by many other 
inspiring suggestions toward enriching 
one’s life, 

Achieving vision through serenity and 
silence, seeking beauty, cultivating friend- 
ship and fellowship, recovering strength 
through penitence, exploring great biogra- 
phies, following the noblest personality, 
co-operating creatively with God and fae- 
ing sacrifices are manners by which the 
writer accomplishes his task of leading his 


reader to a fuller, a more abundant, a 


Creative Life. 


Besides personal inspiration, Mr. Page © 


presents a plenitude of useful material for 
persons responsible for programs which 


may be used effectively in a wide variety _ 


of gatherings. Thus the book achieves a 
real victory; it is a challenge coupled with 
help and aid for action. If only for 
personal improvement, treat yourse 
this dynamic reading. 
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Testament of Youth, by Vera Brittain. 

Macmillan. 

This is a volume of brilliant writing; 
the author wields a facile pen, sees clear- 
ly, describes adequately, and interprets 
men and events often with bitterness, at 
times with caustic insight, but always with 
an effort to evaluate critically and fairly, 
the conditions of life. 

This book is a signal instance of indiree- 
tion—reaching its objective obliquely — 
scoring a vigorous Protest against all man- 
ner of limitation, for the author was one 
of the early feminists, railing against all 
the Victorian narrowness that cireum- 
scribed the life of English girlhood at the 
opening of the century. When Oxford 
opened its doors to girls and our author 
was in mid-career, the World War burst 
upon her, disrupting her life, and for four 
years transported her into the shambles of 
hospital activity in England, Malta and 
France. One by one her dearest ones made 
the supreme sacrifice of their lives. It 
is pitiful to note the futile efforts she 
makes to find a measure of soul poise and 
power in various substitutes for faith, such 
as music and stately ceremonial when they 
have lost their religious content. One may 
value*his own faith when he sees what a 
mockery life becomes when it builds on 
“wood, hay, stubble.” 

Many years of reading have not brought 
such vivid “color” descriptions which re- 
veal a sensitive soul, deeply appreciative 
of nature in her many moods, and one 
highly gifted in describing the picture 
that the great Painter has made. Paul 
could say: “I know in whom I have be- 
lieved’”—and here is one who is saying in 
a poignant accent: “I would I could be- 
lieve.’ The book is a document that at- 
tests the declaration of Jesus: “Man shall 
not live by bread alone,’ nor by bril- 
liance of intellect, but by Faith in God. 

—Viator. 


The Answering Glory, by R. C. Hutchinson. 
Publishers: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 
On Murray Hill, New York. 1932. 


She must go back—back to Sao Maharo, 
that tiny island off the coast of Africa, 
where she was “Mother” to the natives of 
her village, who looked to her for medical, 
civic and spiritual care, and who were lost 
without her. And the story of this English 
missionary’s valiant struggle against low 
finances, lack of understanding friends, 
and, greatest of all, with her own fast 
failing health, is the theme of “The An- 
swering Glory,’ by R. C. Hutchinson. I 
ean truthfully say it is the most out- 
standing book I have read this year—he- 
cause of the courage it portrays—and a 
book I wish every one would read. 

I made no apology that it is a novel, and 
not only a treatise on a Christian theme. 
“Not only” I mean, for the spirit of “Miss 
Thompson” has quite as significant a reli- 
gious and moral inspiration as any essiy 
on similar material could have, and it is 
given to us in a story alive with contrast- 
ing characters, in a vivid way which makes 
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it unforgettable. Through 330 keenly in- 
teresting pages we live with the mission- 
ary, understanding her as no one in the 
book can, struggling with her toward vic- 
tory, And when the last page is finished 
we understand something of the mission- 
ary spirit we perhaps never understood 
before, something of the courage even 
death cannot defeat, something more of 
the truth that God will find a way, always 
—and we, too, have gleaned more courage 
to face life—‘“Ad Astra Per Aspera.” 


Life Begins At Forty, by Walter B. Pitkin. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York and London. 

To one who is no longer forty and for a 
long while will not be twice forty, this 
book comes like a “second breath.” An 
author quite as learned as he, recently 
stated that nature ceased to have much 
use for us, even at fifty. Of late; trade, 
finance, industry and even the Churches 
have been acting as if it was time to 
think of setting people aside in what was 
once considered the very prime of life, 
rather than expecting to make the most 
use of them. Prof Pitkin amazes us with 
the ‘instances of great things done by peo- 
ple in the fifties and sixties and beyond, 
not as in the hurried moments of the set- 
ting sun but as in the high lights of the 
afternoon. It is good to be shown that the 
machine age is not to set us aside as use- 
less, but to liberate us to a leisure for the 
expansion of our whole being. With this 
book in hand, one can believe with Robert 
Browning: “The best is yet to be, the last 
of life, for which the first was made youth 
shows but half.’ Prof. Pitkin does not 
minimize youth in order to magnify the 
noon-tide and afternoon of “life at forty” 
and on. The emphasis is: that life only 
begins at forty to be fruitful as it has 
been lived to high purposes before that. 

—Wexford. 


Beyond Fundamentalism and Modernism: 
The Gospel of God, by Dr. George W. 
Richards. Charles Seribner’s Sons, New 
York. 

Here is one of the books of a generation. 
Just what we would expect from the dis- 
tinguished author. His qualifications for 
the task appear on every page. Clear, 
logical, persuasive, thought-provoking in 
contents: in language unique in its sim- 
plicity. The book embodies a world-wide 
sweep of erudition, compressed into a 
comparatively small volume, and discloses 
a startling familiarity with the world’s 
greatest minds: philosophers, scientists, 
theologians. Reading this book, you ob- 
tain a loftier idea of the Gospel of God; 
its supreme value looms large, making 
mere human conceptions appear insignifi- 
cant. 

Although according due credit for valu- 
able truths in Fundamentalism and Mod- 
ernism, the author discards the irrelevant 
and effete; their removal having a stimu- 
lating effect upon the undoubted verities 
of the Gospel. His adventure into the 
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realm of thought, beyond former concep- 
tions, naturally demands a broader and 
deeper recognition of Gospel energies not 
heretofore admitted or upheld. His con- 
tention for this forward step is based upon 
the inevitable growth and development of 
Christian thought throughout the ages, con- 
serving what is true and abiding, and 
eliminating things vanishing and fleeting. 
With this objective he presses onward, con- 
fident God’s word will abide, notwithstand- 
ing recurring changes. A splendid book: 
food for the thoughtful, information for 
the uninformed, inspiration for the hope- 
ful, a generous reward for interested 
readers. —Veritas. 


Giants in the Earth, by Rolvaag. Harper 

Brothers, New York. 

What a joy it is to find something of 
Christmas in an unexpected place and just 
before the holidays too. The child born 
on a Christmas day, a birth that saved a 
community from insanity by beguiling the 
heavy hearted folk into laughing in the 
face of some of the direst dangers that 
could beset them. This book about how 
those sturdy Norwegians faced primitive 
conditions homesteading on the prairies of 
Dakota show that they were giant in soul 
as well as stature. It is good to find hope- 
fulness justified by the happy outcome of 
some of the most terrifying events. All 
the wonders of the world are not in a sky- 
scraping metropolis but along the horizon 
of the newly settled prairie with each sun- 
ris¢ and sunset and the changing seasous, 
and so much wild animal life. Then to 
think of it, the awfulest terror was a spir- 
itual one, that of a soul with the concep- 
tion of God as one full of wrath, venge- 
ance and retribution. This made giants as 
helpless as pigmies and killed more joy 
than the Christmas child could bring. ‘the 
minister who dropped in well needed the 
gift of tongues, to take the assurance of 
the love of God, with all the compassion of 
Christ, to dispel this morbid brooding and 
this distorted view of sin and judgment 
that would account for every disaster as 
the anger of God. —Immanuel,. 


Cultivating Personality, by William 38. 
‘Walsh. E. P. Dutton & Co., Ine., Pub- 
lishers, New York. 

This is the book that has been of the 
most help to me and that I have enjoyed 
the past year, and that I can most heartily 
recommend to all readers, old and young. 
It is certainly a wonderful book—so much 
so that a mere recital of the heads of the 
chapters as they come, will be a sufficient 
description of the excellency of the book. 

Personality. and Successful Living, 
What Personality Is, Where Personality 
Comes From, The Roll of the Instincts, 
The Major Instincts, Personality Types, 
Mental Mechanisms, First Steps, Deroga- 
tion, Snobbishness, Shyness, Irritability, 
Depression, Anxiety, Making Friends, and 
Personality and Leadership. 

—Philanthropist. 


A Church Takes the Family Problem Seriously 


Every once in a while something “new 
under the sun” happens. The following 
lines have to do with a certain Church in 
our denomination that hit upon the novel 
plan of setting aside three months for the 
consideration of a specific problem, name- 
ly, the possibilities of the Christian home 
as an agency in developing proper human 
relationships—an issue which is in the 
forefront of the present world conflict and 
confusion. , 

The reasoning which prompted this un- 
dertaking might be expressed in the fol- 
lowing terms. The family is human so- 


. ciety in miniature. 


Dr. C. A. Hauser 


In the family the 
fundamental rules that govern human re- 
lationships must be learned. There we 
learn to worship, play, work, govern and 
obey. While the situations are different 
in our complex social life, the types of 
experience are the same. He who does not 
learn to live well in the narrower circle of 
the home, is not apt to live properly in the 
brotherhood of the larger world family. 
The plan presupposed that during this 
period of three months, the entire congre- 
gation, as individual members and as or- 
ganizations, centre their thought and their 


religious activities upon the Christian 
home, how to build it and how to use it 
most effectively in the interest of religion. 

Back of the undertaking there was care- 
ful planning and the full authority of the 
Church, the Consistory, the Congregational 
Board of Religious Education and the Con- 
gregational organizations, such as the 
Woman’s Missionary Society, the Men’s 
League, and the Young People’s Organiza- 
tion, 

Central in the scheme of things was the 
worship service and the pulpit message, 
which during the entire period was de- 
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voted to some phase of the modern home 
problem considered in the light of the 
Christian ideal. 


The congregation was kept fully inform- 
ed of the plan by the pulpit announce- 
ments, followed up by circular letters. The 
first Sunday of the enterprise was known 
as “Family Day.” An audience overtax- 
ing the seating capacity of the Church au- 
ditorium assembled. They shared enthusi- 
astically in launching the enterprise. The 
sermon topic on that day was, “Christian- 
ity and Family Life.” Sunday after Sun- 
day the interest in the special services con- 
tinued. The second Sunday was desig- 
nated as Rally Day for the Church School. 
Again the interest was keen and the at: 
tendance unprecedented. 


Every class in the school centered its 
program of worship and study upon some 
phase of the Christian home problem. The 
Woman’s Missionary Society and the Men’s 
League likewise planned the program of 
their monthly meetings around the idea of 
the Christian home, emphasizing adult re- 


lationships either as fathers or mothers or 
other older members of the family, rela- 
tives or friends. 


In addition there was a “Church Night” 
every week, at which all members, young 
and old, were expected to be present. The 
Church family thus met together for fur- 
ther study of the home, the fellowship 
and play. The older membership divided in- 
to two conference groups. One group 
studied the question of “Christian Parent- 
hood,” the other took up the study of 
“Church History.” Regular workers’ con- 
ferences of the Church School were held 
to consider home problems especially re- 
lated to the work of the Church School. 


Some of the major results achieved were 
summed up by those in charge of the en- 
terprise, as follows: They agreed that the 
undertaking contributed a unifying ele- 
ment to the congregational life; that it in- 
creased attendance at the morning Church 
services and that this is a good plan tu 
follow in promoting other special phases 
of Church work. 


Here is a suggestion as to how a Church 
may overcome the evil tendency in our 
day of considering the various organiza- 
tions in the Church distinct and independ- 
ent entities, rather than as branches of 
one fellowship. The undertaking gives 
special food for thought to those who are 
thinking of the problem of the unified 
service. Practically every congregation, 
large and small, can learn something from 
such a plan of concerted effort on the part 
of the entire congregation. 

For this service the Church owes a debt 
of gratitude to St. Peter’s Reformed 
Church, Laneaster, Pa., its pastor, Rev. 
James E. Wagner, the Director of Reli- 
gious Education, Prof. C. D. Spotts, and 
their co-workers. A pamphlet of 44 pages 
published by the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation and entitled, “Family Life and the 
Kingdom of God,” describes the plan in 
detail. Write the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation for a copy. The cost is nominal. 
Financial conditions prevent sending it free 
of cost. The pamphlet is attracting wide 
attention in other denominations. 
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BOWLING GREEN ACADEMY 


Thanksgiving just a few days off and 
our Bowling Green Academy salary fund 
doing very nicely—thank you! We have 
only two contributions to report this week. 
Miss Mary C. Struble sent her check for 
$10; and Miss Ida V. Padgett her check 
for $5, making the total of our receipts to 
date $149.50. Make all checks payable to 
Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, 1505 Race St. 


The Christmas Number of the ‘Mes- 


senger” will be issued Dec. 20. 

The Symposium on “Definitions of the 
Church” must be held over, by reason of 
lack of space in this Book Number. 


Dr. Henry H. Ranck, of Washington, 
D. C., participated in the celebration of 
the 15th anniversary of Dr. J. A. Dykstra 
as pastor of Central Reformed (Dutch) 
Church, in Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The “Christian World” of Nov. 24 an- 
nounces the death of Rev. Luther P. 
Gross, retired minister, of Tiffin, O., who 
passed away Novy. 16 after a year’s ill- 
ness. 


Mr. Geo. D. Horst, 72, nationally 
known hosiery manufacturer, surviving 
member of the founders of the Nolde and 
Horst Hosiery Co., of Reading, Pa., died 
Nov. 20, at his home. Mr. Horst was a 
brother-in-law of Mr. Jacob Nolde, who 
died 10 years ago. 


Our cherished friend, Dr. Wm. Moore 
Guilford, celebrated Monday, Nov. 26, his 
102nd birthday anniversary. He is the 
oldest living graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and has for many years 
been a faithful elder of our St. John’s 
Church, Lebanon, Pa. 


Rev. N. H. Fravel, of Cressona, Pa., 
submitted to an operation at the Potts- 
ville, Pa., Hospital on Nov. 21, and at 
this writing is in as good a condition as 
ean be expected. The best wishes and 
prayers of many friends are with him. 


Another consolidation of religious mag- 
azines will be effected Jan. 1, when the 
“Homiletic Review” will be combined 
with “The Expositor’ to form the “Ex- 
positor and Homiletic Review”. The ed- 
itorial and publication offices will be at 
815 Caxton Building, Cleveland, O. 


Among the most valuable sermon books 
recently issued is Prize Sermons (222 
pp., $1.50. Cokesbury Press). The 17 ser- 
mons in this volume were selected in a 
contest conducted by “Church Manage- 
ment”, and the character of the judges 
sufficiently attests their value. The first 
prize was won by a Negro. 

The attendance and interest at the re- 
dedicatory services of Trinity Church, 
Manchester, Md., Rev. John S. Hollen- 
bach, has been very gratifying. The 
Musicale, presented by the Community 
Men’s Choir of Waynesboro, Pa., under 
direction of Rev. Samuel E. Lobach, was 
rendered in excellent style. Prof. James 
B. Ranck, of Hood College, will be the 
speaker at the special program for re- 
dedication of the S. S. rooms of Trinity 
on Dec. 9, in the morning. 

Rev. Earl G. Kline, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Selinsgrove, Pa., was the guest 
speaker before the North Branch Con- 
ference of the Susquehanna Synod of 
the United Lutheran Church meeting in 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Sunbury. He 
spoke on “The Gospel of Stewardship and 
the New Society”. The same sermon was 
preached in the College Lutheran Church, 
Selinsgrove, and the First Methodist 
Church, Watsontown. The Kingdom Roll 
Call was held in St. Paul’s Church on 
Noy. 25. 

The Augsburg Publishing House of 
Minneapolis has rendered a real service 
in producing “Christmas”, an American 
Annual of Christmas Literature and Art, 
edited by Randolph E. Haugan. The 4th 
volume, issued for the coming Christmas, 
is the sort of beautiful book you can use 
for Christmas gifts. Its 51 pages are 
richly laden with choice Christmas, arti- 
cles and poems, richly illustrated in col- 
ors. See it in our Book Room, and you’ll 
want it for sure. The price is only $1. 


One-half of our members are in con- 


A PRACTICAL SLOGAN 


A “Messenger” Endowment is an 
endowment for the benefit of every 
Board, agency and institution of the 
Reformed Church. 


—Now and Then. 


gregations that are making the Kingdom 
Roll Call at this time. This statement is 
based upon preliminary reports of Class- 
ical Missionary and Stewardship Com- 
mittees and the requests of pastors and 
Kingdom Roll Call Directors for liter- 
ature. The Roll Call is being generally 
made through personal canvass, but quite 
a few congregations who have had suc- 
cessful canvasses in recent years began 
the Roll Call at a worship service on 
Sunday morning, Nov. 25, using the 
“Chest of Joash” plan. A number. of con- 
gregations which were delayed for local 
reasons will make the Roll Call in De- 
cember. Helpful literature for the can- 
vassers and the members can be secured 
from the Executive Committee of the 
General Synod, Schaff Building, Philadel- 
phia. 

A Youth Conference for Young People 
will be held by East Ohio Classis, North 
Canton, O., Nov. 30. The theme will be, 
“Christian Youth in the Christian Home”, 
and the addresses will be delivered by 
Chas. H. Schory, on “What Is a Christian 
Home?”, at 10.15 A. M., and by Dr. Paul 
S. Leinbach, of the “Messenger”, who will 
speak at 2.15 P. M. There will be discus- | 
sion groups in the morning led by young 
people, with Revs. R. H. Klingaman, E. E. 
Zechiel, A. Calvin Renoll and R. W. 
Blemker as Counselors. At 5.30, a Fel- 
lowship Banquet, “Visiting Treasure 
Island”, will be held and Dr. Leinbach 
will again speak. There will be good 
speakers, good fellowship, good games 
and good eats, and young people attend- 
ing the conference will be built up in 
faith and fellowship. 


“Tithing in Hard Times” is the best 
selling of The Layman Company famous 
Bulletins on Tithing and Stewardship. 
This and 31 other Bulletins sent for 20 
cents. Sample copy free on post card re- 
quest. The Layman Bulletin consists of 
four pages. Pages 1 and 4 for the use 
of the local Church. They may be printed, 
multigraphed or mimeod at one impres- 
sion. Pages 2 and 3 carry any one of 32 
Tithing and Stewardship messages. This 
affords a quiet but effective course in 
Tithing and Stewardship education. It 
combines simplicity, effectiveness and 
economy. .It offers a solution for all your 
Church problems. Send for price list and 
sample set, 20 cents. Please mention the 


“Messenger”; also give your denomina- 
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tion. The Layman Company, 730 Rush 
St., Chicago. 

The congregation of the Yonkers, N. 
Y., Hungarian Presbyterian Church feted 
the pastor, Dr. Alex. Harsanyi, at the 
services commemorating the 40th anni- 
versary of his ordination to the ministry. 
Congratulations were expressed by Frank 
Horvath, chief elder, and other repre- 
sentatives of the Church societies. Also 
a number of congratulatory telegrams 
were read from pastors and laymen. The 
jubilant minister was showered with 
large bouquets of flowers, also with nu- 
merous valuable gifts. Greetings from 
Westchester Presbytery were extended 
by Dr. B. H. Everitt, of Ossining. Dr. 
Harsanyi is the Nestor of the Hungarian 
clergy in this country and is affection- 
ately loved and honored by all the Hun- 
garians throughout the country. He was 
for many years a minister of our Church, 
and is a valued reader of the ‘“Mes- 
senger”’. 

November attendance records at First 
Church, High Point, N. C., Rev. W. R. 
Shaffer, pastor, were exceptionally high; 
night services alone averaged 170; S. S. 
averaged 275 for 4 Sundays. Revival ser- 
vices held in October, Rev. H. L. Fesper- 
man, preacher; results better than for 
several years. Dollar Month for Home 
Missions emphasized and well organized 
under the leadership of the S. S. class 
taught by Mrs. John W. Hedrick. A 
chick supper and a play given by the 
women of this class, the proceeds for 
Home Mission offering. On Nov. 18, the 
religious play, ‘Bread’, was given. S. S. 
Teachers’ Recognition Day observed Novy. 
25. The Reformed Churchmen’s League 
Chapter elected officers for another year; 
Mr. M. F. Crooks elected president. The 
Kingdom Roll Call held Nov. 25. The 
Budget for 1935 was enlarged on the basis 
of the increased giving during the past 
year. 

In First Church, Lancaster, Pa., Rev. W. 
H. Bollman, pastor, began a series of ser- 


mons on “The Christian Church in the 
Modern World’. Church attendance en- 
couraging; 378 communed Oct. 7;. 142 


women present at the October meeting of 
the Guilds. The well organized Church 
Nursery is giving excellent service; 319 
attended Rally Day in §. S. on Oct. 14, 
a record-breaker; 50 are enrolled in the 
Women’s Bible Class. The S. S. teachers 
and officers assemble monthly for a sup- 
per and workers’ conference, when Dr. 
N. C. Harner, of the Seminary, leads the 
discussion of their problems. The Y. P. 
Society is presenting unusually interest- 
ing programs at their Sunday evening 
“Fireside” services. The young people, 
desiring to have a better understanding 
of other races, have had as. guests at the 
November meetings the Hungarian stu- 
dents of Franklin and Marshall College 
and the Seminary, under Prof. Alex Toth. 
They are presenting the History, Music, 
Art and Literature of Hungary by means 
of stereopticon views, maps, paintings 
and musical selections on piano and vio- 
lin. 

Messiah Church, Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. 
James W. Bright, pastor, won the recent 
attendance contest between the 17 (Eng- 
lish) Reformed Churches in Philadelphia. 
Since the close of the contest the attend- 
ance increases have continued and on 
Nov. 18, 140% of membership were in 
attendance. The Inspiration Day offering, 
aiming at $800, resulted in $869. The Y. 
P’s Division is giving splendid support 
to the Church. Church Paper Day ob- 
served Nov. 18, with increase on the pay- 
on-delivery plan by about 30, and addi- 
tional prospects in view. The new parish 
paper, “The Reformed Evangel’, and the 
pastor’s illustrated weekly bulletins, in 
colors, have added to the morale of the 
congregation. The Messiah Band played 
for the Women’s Social Union meeting at 
Heidelberg; provided music at the pre- 
sentation of “The Path Across the Hill”, 
at St. Andrew’s, and rendered a concert 
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at Messiah on Nov. 18 in the evening. 
The pastor is giving instruction in lead- 
ership training for teachers. A dinner 
was the prelude to a bi-monthly Church 
School Workers’ Conference. The choir is 
rehearsing a Christmas cantata under di- 
rection of Elsie Carlin Kratz, organist, 
who recently rendered a delightful organ 
recital, assisted by Miss Kathryn Klemm, 
pianist; Miss Ruth Frantz, contralto, and 
Mr. Raymond Keffer, basso. A dramatic 
service has been prepared for the “King 
Joash’s Chest” Kingdom Roll Call. The 
Thank-offering play, “Ba Thane”, direct- 
ed by the pastor, was rendered Nov. 25. 


In St. Luke’s Church, Lancaster, Pa., 
Rev. John F. Frantz, pastor, Ministerial 
Relief Sunday observed Sept. 23. On 
Sept. 30, annual Rally Day in the S. S., 
followed by Harvest Home service in the 
Church, beautifully decorated with flow- 
ers, fruit and vegetables, later given to 
the needy. The fall Communion on Oct. 7 
was largest during the present pastorate. 
On Oct. 21, the associate pastor, Student 
Carl F. Herman, a member of the Middle 
Class in the Seminary, preached morn- 
ing and evening, while the pastor and his 
wife visited their son, Rev. John B. Frantz. 
Woodstock, Va. Rev. Mr. Frantz, Sr., 
preached at the Communion service at 
Calvary in the morning and preached in 
St. Paul’s, Woodstock, in the evening. 
Reformation Sunday observed Oct. 28. On 
Noy. 4, infant baptism was administered 
to 3 children. It is the custom of St. 
Luke’s to have a baptismal service the 
1st Sunday of each month. The evening 
service was in charge of Student Carl F. 
Herman, Rev. Mr. Frantz having been 
called to his parental home on account 
of the serious illness of his father. The 
Home Mission service used Nov. 11 and 
Dollar Day stressed. The 60th anni- 
versary of the organization of the S. S. 
celebrated Nov. 18. Dr. S. M. Roeder de- 
livered the address and preached at the 
morning service. Six teachers of the S. S. 
completed a course in the Community 
Teacher Training School. 20 teams of 2 
each are under instruction for the King- 
dom Roll Call to be made Dec. 2. 


The fall work was resumed in Trinity 
Church, Akron, O., after the pastor, 
Rev. Geo. M. Smith, returned from his va- 
cation at Ebenezer Lodge, Pine Beach, 
N. J. Home Coming Day, Sept. 23; Har- 
vest Home Festival, Oct. 14; Fall Rally 
Oct. 21; Fall Communion, Oct. 28; Pro- 
motion Day in §S. S., Oct. 7, when Bibles 
were given to each one attaining a cer- 
tain standard and to ones promoted from 
Primary to Junior Class. This is an old 
custom and the Bibles were presented at 
the Church service. The 44th anniversary 
of the organization of the Church observ- 
ed Nov. 11, when a roll of honor was pre- 
sented memorializing the benevolence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Holibaugh, charter 
members, who presented the original site 
for the first Church, a wooden chapel, 
afterwards the brick building with a later 
addition for an educational unit. This 
couple also gave a vacant lot for the 
parsonage, the home to be known as the 
Holibaugh Memorial Home. Mr. Holi- 
baugh also bequeathed $1,000 in his will. 
Dr. E. D. Wettach, organizer of the con- 
gregation, was present, and greetings 
were brought by Dr. Haulman, of Grace 
Church, Brother Willis Foltz and Rev. 
Thos. Hefley, in the evening, followed by 
a luncheon in the social room. The pas- 
tor is beginning his 11th year in Trinity, 
and spoke on “New Challenge for a New 
Day”, on Noy. 18. Annual Thank-offering 
service of W. M. S. held Nov. 25. A Y. 
P.’s Society was organized and also a 
Dramatic Club. Girl Scout’s Day ob- 
served Nov. 4. Trinity took part in a 
community survey conducted by Churches 
of North Hill, Akron. The Evangelistic 
Institution, under auspices of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, sponsored by the Akron Ministerial 
Association, will be held in Trinity on 
Dec. 3. ; 
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We Are Pleased 
THAT OUR 


1935 
YEAR BOOK AND 
ALMANAC 


IS BEING SO ENTHUSIAS- 
TICALLY RECEIVED! 


It is the first joint publication 


of the merged Church and we 
should like to see a copy in the 
home of every member of our 
united Church. 


ORDER NOW FROM 
YOUR PASTOR 


Price, 25 cents Each 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
OF THE EVANGELICAL AND 
REFORMED CHURCH 


1505 RACE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The entire Bible has been translated 
into 175 languages and parts of it have 
been translated into 765 languages or dia- 
lects, making a grand total of 940 lan- 
guages and dialects. 

A foree of 3,645 is employed by the 
American Bible Society to earry on its 
world-wide work of translating, publish- 
ing, and distributing the Scriptures. 


YES, FAIR IS FAIR 
From “The Christian Leader” 


The Motion Pictures Producers and Dis- 
tributors, Inc., issue bulletins to the press 
very frequently. One of the latest is a 
page from Pictures of recent date and 
called “Fair Is Fair.” It starts off with 
the sentence: “There is every indication 
that the Church campaign against the pic- 
ture business is getting out of hand.” 

We do not know of an editor in the field 
of religious journalism who will not lie 
back in his chair and laugh when he reads 
that sentence. He will recall all the ef- 
forts running back over half a dozen years 
to keep such campaigns in hand—all the 
picking of key people in clubs and uni- 
versities and on boards and filling them 
full of the “true dope,” all the dinners 
and lunches and palavers and speeches by 
the Will Hays organization — and then 
when he reads this revealing sentence, it 
will seem as if stupidity had reached its 
climax. 


Massanutten Academy 
Woodstock, Virginia 


is offering 6% bonds, with First 
Mortgage as security. This is a 
good investment. The school has a 
full enrollment this year. Its record 


of achievement is challenging. 
address 


DR. HOWARD J. BENCHOFTF, 
Head Master 


For information, 


Massanutten Academy, 
Woodstock, Va. 
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The article complains of unfair tactics 
by Cardinal Dougherty, Archbiship Cur- 


ley, and Dr. Cadman. Ye gods! Have the 
motion picture people never heard of com- 
ing into court themselves with clean 
hands? We once saw Wm. Howard Taft, 


as President, flame up as a veritable vol- 
cano of rage over a complaint by a loan 
shark of the unfairness of methods used 
to curb the loan sharks, and in thunderous 
tones Mr. Taft laid down the principle 
that we have stated. 

“Fair is fair.” Ask the little country 
managers, ask the big city managers, how 
fair the producers have been in their deal- 
ings. Take block-booking, whereby the 
local theater has only a 10 per cent choice 
as to what he will display. Take this last 
modification of block booking of which 
the producers are making so much, to per- 
mit a local manager to withdraw a picture 
when and if a whole community rears up 
on its hind legs and protests, making a 
decency campaign necessary in each in- 
stance. Yes, fair is fair, and the fairest 
action that we know of is to swat the 
whole crew of poisonous panderers as we 
would swat disease-carrying flies, and ex- 
terminate them. 

The allegation of unfairness is made 
against the newspapers as well as against 
Churehmen. The newspapers, it seems, 
have opened up their columns to the news. 
Plaintively the last news release of the 
producer says that there is danger of the 
professional reformers getting into the sit- 
uation. The newspapers are giving space 
not only to the Catholic bishops, but to all 
other organizations and people who are en- 
tering the campaign. Is this fair, my mas- 
ters? Is it decent really to print the news 
about the Federal Council or the Local 
federations of Churches, or Zion’s Herald, 
or The Churchman, or Advance, or The Liv- 
ing Church, or others who have been a 
thorn in the flesh of the producers for 
years? Ought the women’s clubs and men’s 
clubs and hundreds of other agencies get- 
ting back of this campaign to be played 
up? “You newspapers are making a mis- 
take. It is amazing what the desk men 
are letting get by.” The “publicity hounds,” 
“the phoneys,’ whom editors usually can 
spot, now are on the front page. How has 
the press fallen! Tears quickly follow 
laughter as we strike the pathetic places 
in “Fair Is Fair.” Weep with us as un- 
controlled laughter starts us weeping. 

Meanwhile we venture to assert that 
there is a legitimate use of the word fair 
in connection with the movies. 


It is not fair to be as indecent as one 
can get by with. It is not fair to slip a 
sex film in along with a decent film and 
compel children who want to see “Little 
Women” to witness something vile while 
waiting. It is not fair to attempt to con- 
trol from New York what Brookline will 
show in its theaters. And it is not fair to 
present anything but the finest fun, the 
purest recreation, the greatest beauty, the 
truest education, of which the picture busi- 
ness is capable. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT 
HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


The conference was held at the college 
Noy. 19 and 20, attended by the members 
of the six Classical committees of Ohio 
Synod appointed to assist the college, and 
by delegates from the five regional con- 
ferences of the Evangelical Synod in 
Ohio. The theme was The Church Col- 
lege. Dr. R. W. Blemker presided ably 
in the opening session. The Devotional 
Service was in charge of Dr. R. Pierce 
Beaver of Cincinnati who in the course of 
a beautiful discourse said that education 
could be either a leaven, yielding whole- 
someness and sweetness to life, or a caus- 
tic acid destroying virtue and character. 
In his address on “Eighty-five years of 
Service,” President Miller exalted the 
faith of the founders of the college in 
the early, difficult days in which they 
lived, and affirmed that the college today 


is seeking to go forward with the same 
faith in God and in the young people of 
our times. 

Professor Kennedy spoke on “Some 
Pagan Aspects of Modern Culture,” show- 
ing the great need of the Christian Col- 
lege in the face of the drift of the modern 
world toward un-Christian attitude to- 
ward war, sex, and mechanistic atheism. 

Dr. W. G. Clippinger of Otterbein Col- 
lege then spoke on the purpose of the 
Christian College, to develop character and 
lead into the Christian way of life, and 
indicated the conditions of a good liberal 
arts college. He especially suggested that 
more funds should be invested in such 
colleges, to maintain their standard. 

Mr. Paul V. Brown, Superintendent of 
the schools of Tiffin, spoke highly of the 
graduates of Christian colleges, and espec- 
ially of those from Heidelberg who are 
largely represeted on the Tiffin teaching 
staff. 

Rey. O. J. Zechiel of Sugar Creek dealt 
with the appreciation which Christian 
parents feel toward a college which open- 
ly holds to the Christian ideals, and leads 
its students to continue in the training 
so carefully begun in the home. 

Mr. E. R. Butcher, field secretary of the 
college, pointed out that the local pas- 
tors, alumni and students have far more 
influence in securing new students than 
the field secretary, and urged such work 
on their part. Mr. Russell R. Krammes, 
president of the alumni association, ex- 
pressed his aim to seek to solidify the 
entire graduate body into an active organ- 
ization for the improvement and growth 
of the college. Rev. E. E. Zechiel of 
Louisville asserted that every pastor should 
consider it part of his parish ministry to 
send the most of his college young people 
to Heidelberg. 

Dr. H. E. Pheiffer of Sandusky, speak- 
ing for the Evangelical Synod pastors, 
said that as a result of a questionnaire 
he had found that 260 Evangelical stu- 
dents were enrolled in 46 colleges of whom 
ten attend Heidelberg and five Elmhurst. 
He stated that the chairmen of the five 
Ohio regional conferences were present 
and would earry the spirit of this meet- 
ing to their churches and people, to make 
Heidelberg the college of the Evangelical 
churches in Ohio. This should be a real 
help toward the consummation of the 
merger of the two denominations. 


—wW. F. Kissel, Secretary. 


VACANT CHARGES—NOVEMBER 24, 


1934 
EASTERN SYNOD 
Philadelphia: Faith, Chas. E. Miller, 


7313 Ogontz Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. St. 
John’s, Harry B. Jacobs, 5339 Pine St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Calvary, M. W. 
Schweigert, 638 Wandover St., Roxbor- 
ough, Pa. 
West Susquehanna: White Deer Charge, 
Wm. M. Pawling, R. D. No. 4, Lewis- 
burg, Pa. 
Schuylkill: Friedensburg, Harry E. 
Clauser, R. F. D., Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 
German Philadelphia: Bethlehem, Harry 
Koelmel, 3617 Jasper St., Philadelphia, 
Day 

OHIO SYNOD 
Northwest Ohio: St. Jacob’s, Guy King, 
Payne, Ohio. | 
Lakeside Hungarian: Magyar, Joseph 
Demeter, 500 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, 
IN 

SYNOD OF THE NORTHWEST 
Minnesota: Alma, Fred Michael, Alma, 
Wis. 
Nebraska: Hope, Geo. Kitzmann, Love- 
land, Col. 


South Dakota: Herrick Charge, Ed. 
Kautz, Herrick, S. D. 
Portland-Oregon: Ebenezer, William 


Schemp, Quincy, Wash. Hillsdale, John 
Raz, Hillsdale, Ore. 
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The Ever-Appreciated 
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PITTSBURGH SYNOD 
Westmoreland: First-Pine Run, W. P. 
Yockey, 108 Lafayette Ave., Vander- 
grift, Pa. Scottdale, 8S. M. Waugaman, 
Scottdale, Pa. St. Paul’s, 8. B. Allen, 
647 Cypress Ave., Johnstown, Pa. 
Somerset: New Centerville Charge, H. 
W. Musser, Rockwood, Pa. 
Allegheny: Christ, Emerson Sproul, 7084 
Kelley St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Immanuel’s, 
Geo. Nicholas, R. F. D. No. 1, Elwood 
City, Pa. 
Clarion: Emlenton, Dr. C. §S. Briden- 
baugh, Emlenton, Pa. South Bend 
Charge, J. A. Coulter, Spring Church, 
Pan nel): ; 


POTOMAC SYNOD 
Maryland: Cavetown Charge, Raymond 
R. Frey, Smithsburg, Md. 
Juniata: McConnellstown Charge, John 
Lloyd, McConnellstown, Pa. Gladeland 
Charge, E. H. Fair, Schellsburg, Pa. 


SYNOD OF THE MID-WEST 
Ft. Wayne: First, William Cramer, Ful- 
ton, Mich. 
Chicago: Grace, E. M. Reeser, Orange- 
ville, Ill. 
Lincoln: St. Paul’s, W. R. Costello, Imo- 
gene, Iowa. 
Indianapolis: Trinity, Wm. Kormbroke, 
2832 Bethel Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Missouri-Kansas: Trinity, Elwood Yo- 
der, Cheney, Kansas. First, Ora Mor- 
gan, Holton, Kansas. \ 
Kentucky: New Middletown Charge, 
Chas. E. Watson, New Middletown, Ind. 


THE MASSANUTTEN ACADEMY 
WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA 


The 36th year at Massanutten Academy, 
our preparatory school in the Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia, is again proving to be 
one of great interest and successful ac- 
complishment. The enrollment reached a 
higher percentage than that of many other 
schools in its region, due to an aggressive 
policy of advertising and solicitation. 

In June 35 boys were graduated, most 
of whom entered college this fall, as fol- 
lows: Middlebury College (2), University 
of Pittsburgh (4), Rutgers (1), Franklin 
and Marshall (2), Penn State (2), West-— 
minster (1), Duke (2), University of Vir- 
ginia (3), Washington & Lee (2), Prince- 
ton (1), University of Penna. (1), Univ. 
of Southern Calif. (2), Louisiana State 
(1), Michigan State (1) University of 
North Carolina (1), St. Thomas (2), Get- 


tysburg (1), Bloomsburg Teachers’ College __ 


(1), Geneva (1). * 


The enrollment at present is 106 board- “4 


ers, and 34 day students. This fills the 
school to capacity. Massanutten has built 
towards a certain goal, each new build 
ing being a unit towards that goal; t 


“>, 
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dining room, the auditorium, the gymna- 
sium, the swimming pool, and the central 
heating plant, were built for the 200 boy 
school. One more dormitory will com- 
plete the program. This proposed new 
building will include certain social fea- 
tures, as well as offices, and give the school 
perhaps the finest equipment of any of 
the 24 schools in Virginia, for that num- 
ber of boys. To that end, the school is 
offering bonds paying six per cent, from 
the sale of which the building program 
will be carried out. The administration 
has no fears as to its ability to get an 
increased enrollment with the new build- 
ing added, having proven its ability to 
fill the school each year during the last 
five years of depression, admitting of 
course, that it has to meet somewhat the 
competition in rates. However, the spirit 
of the school, and all of the activities, are 
moving along as if the country were en- 
joying a high degree of prosperity. 

The campus consists of 20 acres, on 
which there are 5 buildings, which cost 
$200,000. In addition, the school owns a 
valuable property in Woodstock, which 
was donated by Rev. Wm. F. Lichliter, 
deceased, and his heirs. An outstanding 
feature of the school is the 110 acre 
farm which was given by one of the 
boys. This is perhaps the finest farm in 
Shenandoah County, or at least as good 
as any, occupying one of the 7 bends of 
the Shenandoah River, where the admin- 
istration gets quite a percentage of the 
provisions, the beef, the pork, the vege- 
tables and fruits that are used in the 
school. Its outstanding value, however, 
is the recreational center, which is being 
developed for week-end outdoor activities. 
It is only a mile and a quarter from the 
school, and the boys have indicated their 
very great interest in the program, which 
consists of riding horses, water sports, 
bar-be-cues, sleeping in the cabins, and 
enjoying games on the athletic field, de- 
veloped there. It is doubtful whether any 
other school in Virginia can offer such a 
recreational advantage to its students. 

Culver has this feature in its work, 
which has proven to be a vital factor in 
the growth of the school. Patrons and 
all are delighted with the prospect of 
the plans for a summer camp, and per- 
haps a junior school. Two buildings have 
been erected, one for the entertainment 
of parties, and the other for the students. 
It is named in honor of the wife of the 
donor, “The Anne Lupton Recreation Cen- 
ter of Massanutten Academy.” Thus, a 
Massanutten boy, J. Frank Harrison, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has already given 
Massanutten three outstanding gifts, con- 
sisting of a generous donation to the gym- 
nasium, named in memory of his mother, 
the swimming pool, named in memory of 
his brother, and the recreation center, in 
honor of his wife. Mrs. Harrison is great- 
ly interested in the erection of this new 
dormitory, and will manifest her support 
as indicated by the support given by the 
members of the Reformed Church in com- 
pleting this unit, which will also complete 
the building program, which was Dr. 
Benchoff’s “air castle’ 29 years ago, when 
he came to Massanutten. 


The football team has made a splendid 
record this year. For a small school, Mas- 
sanutten has always been perhaps a bit 
ambitious, and has gotten into big com- 
pany, and was very happy to win over 
her friendly rival, Mercersburg, this year, 
after taking defeat for five or six years 
by close scores. She was also glad to wel- 
come the Franklin and Marshall Fresh- 
men to Virginia at the Home Coming 
event on Nov. 3rd. It was a hard fought 
game, and ended in a tie, 6-6. Last week 
her hopes ran high when, for three quar- 
ters of the game she had defeated Staun- 
ton Military Academy, the strongest ath- 
letic organization in the state, and then 
by exercise of poor judgment, threw the 
game away in the last few minutes, 13-7, 


and thus lost the state championship. But 


it was a great game, and Massanutten 
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knows how to take defeat as well as vic- 
tory. 

The academic department has two divi- 
sions, a junior school, which accepts boys 
from 10 to 13 years of age, and prepares 
for the high school; then the high school 
division, which prepares boys for college. 
The present senior class numbers 28. The 
year is moving along rapidly, and the ac- 
tivities are proving to be most helpful 
and interesting. 

It may be of interest to our readers to 
know that Massanutten’s students come 
mostly from New England, the Middle At- 
lantic States, Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, 
and scattered western and southern points. 
The large percentage is from Pennsylva- 
nia, and Northern boys are very fond of 
Virginia, its climate, its beautiful land- 
scapes, and genial atmosphere, all of which 
help to give a fine flavor to the life and 
spirit of the school. 

The Christmas vacation will begin on 
Frday, Dee. 21, and the winter term will 
open on Jan. 7. Massanutten sends greet- 
ings to her many friends, and wishes all 
of them a very happy Christmas, good 
health and many durable satisfactions. 


CEDAR CREST COLLEGE 


Among the daughters of the Reformed 
Church who are prominent in activities at 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown, are: Isa- 
bella Smiley, whose grandfather was the 
late James Hartzel of Chalfont and who 
was generous in donating to the mission 
fund in this denomination; Esther Nich- 
olas of Butler, President of the Freshman 
class; Evelyn Strouse of Perkasie, daugh- 
ter of Dr. O. H. Strouse and former sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Music Club, also 
a member of the Tabard Society, which 
includes the 15 highest students in Eng- 
lish and American Literature; Ruth Steck- 
el, Cementon, President of the Interna- 
tional Club, which is composed of those 
students who major in languages; Chris- 
tine Peters, El Molino, California, Presi- 
dent of the Sophomore elass. 

Among the minister’s daughters at the 
college are: Mary Kriebel, daughter of 
Rev. E. Wilbur Kriebel of Allentown, and 
secretary of the Greek Drama Association; 
Evelyn Klingaman, daughter of Rev. Mil- 
ton F. Klingaman of Dubbs‘ Memorial 
Chureh, Allentown; and Mary Louise Hel- 
ler, daughter of Rev. Clark Heller of 
Danville. Frances Cressman is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Frank Cressman, an elder of 
St. James Church, Allentown. 

Several of the Reformed Church girls 
are outstanding in their scholastic rating, 
among them being Janet MeNabb, who 
had the highest marks of any girl in the 
college preparatory course in a class of 
659 in the Allentown High School, and 
who is now vice-president of the Fresh- 
man class. Priscilla Swartley was, not 
only first honor girl in the Doylestown 
High School in 1934, but made the highest 
marks in that institution. Other honor 
students in their high schools include Dor- 
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othy Wienandt (Home Economies), Penns- 
burg, and Margaret Quoos, salutatorian in 
a class of 181 in the Nanticoke High 
School in 1934. 

Charlotte Balliet, Laury’s, a member of 
the Chimes Dramatie Club, Louise Haas, 
Shamokin, soprano soloist of the Glee Club, 
and Marjorie Diefenderfer, Allentown, 
have given radio concerts. 

Members of the Y. W. C. A. who are 
Reformed Church students include: Lor- 
etta Eckhart, Kresgeville; Ruth Bern- 
hard, Allentown; Dorothy Heiney, Allen- 
town; Eunice Freed, Quakertown; Harriet 
Kleckner, Allentown; Helen Martz, Shamo- 
kin; Jean Reichenbach, Bethlehem; Hil- 
dreth Nedrow, Akron, O.; and Wrela 
Moyer, Allentown. 


Other members of the Reformed Church 
include: Dorothy Meck, Schuylkill Haven, 
daughter of Elder Walter F. Meck, who 
is a member of the Chimes Dramatic Club 
and president of Tri-Epsilon, a_ social 
worker’s club; Roberta Ritter, Plainfield, 
secretary of Tabard society; Madelyn 
Ganz, Allentown, president of the Junior 
class; Alma Fluck, Allentown, who is out- 
standing in the sociology department; A1- 
thea Guth, daughter of Mrs. Ralph Guth, 
who is active in the Philadelphia Cedar 
Crest club. Miss Guth is advertising man- 
ager of the “Crestiad” (school paper), 
secretary of the Press Club, and is in 
charge of publicity of the Greek Drama 
Association. Evelyn Brong, Allentown, 
is treasurer of Chimes Club. 

Reformed Church girls with the partic- 
ular clubs in which they participate are: 
June Erie, Allentown, Student Govern- 
ment Association; Gladys Erney, Emaus, 
Glee Club; Mary Hand, Tower City, In- 
ternational Club; Dorothy Korn, Allen- 
town, organist of Grace Church for three 
years, and Hannah Long, Allentown, Glee 
Club. 

Professor Charles H. Rominger, head 
of the Department of Sociology, Cedar 
Crest College, has just received word that 
the following girls in the class of 1934, 
prepared in social work, have received ap- 
pointments in that field: Hildegarde Piet- 
zach, Elizabeth, N. J., who has just been 
appointed to the Family Welfare Society, 
Elizabeth; Evelyn Tomeshoff, Home Re- 
lief Bureau, New York City; and Matilda 
Menzies, to the Mothers’ Assistance Fund, 
Division of Old Age Pensions, Scranton, 
Pa., her home. Girls who have previously 
received positions from social agencies 
after preparation in that department at 
Cedar Crest are: Mabel Dowling, who has 
received a very valuable scholarship in the 
University of Pittsburgh Graduate School 
of Social Work; Ethel Y. Reich, SERB 
executive, Jonestown; and Berenice Smith, 
Mothers’ Assistance Fund in Scranton, Pa. 
Cedar Crest students in addition to hav- 
ing 4 years in theory of social work, re- 
ceive 400 hours practice work in that par- 
ticular branch of social activity they 
choose. Of the 60 girls so prepared in the 
past 10 years, Dr. Rominger states that 
almost all of these girls have positions. 


At Cedar Crest 
College Dr. E. 
Wilbur Kriebel 
Passes over the 
Bible, Charter, 
and Keys to 
President W. 
F. Curtis. 


Inset: Dr. Paul 
R. Pontius, 
President of 
Eastern Synod, 
“Open Door” 
Ceremony 
Speaker 
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PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Rev. Frank H. Moyer, Supt. 


During the past week one of the feebler 
members on the second floor of our new 
building was suddenly taken sick and she 
had to be placed into the infirmary on 
the third floor so that both the night nurse 
and the day nurses could be in close touch 
with the case. But the infirmary was 
filled already. There was the infirmary 
dining room where very few of the guests 


were able to go for their meals, most of 
them having meals served in their rooms. 
The furniture of that room was removed 
and the patient moved into it, and is 
being cared for there. 


We now have 6 guests who are above 
90 years of age, the oldest of them being 
96. The latter was admitted during the 
present year; but most of the older nona- 
genarians have been in the Home for quite 
a number of years. One of them cele- 


brated his 67th wedding anniversary dur- 
ing the past week. His wife, still living, 
is just a little below 90. Both are still 
quite vigorous, coming to the dining room 
regularly for meals, going down town fre- 
quently to the shopping district and visit- 
ing friends. In our family are persons 
who are very much younger suffering from 
some unfortunate affliction or weakness. 
They know better than any others that 
the enjoyment of good health is a great 
blessing. 
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Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


ARE THEY PROUD OF YOU? 
Helen Gregg Green 


“Clyde, as you know, Aunt Emmy Lou, 
is president of the H-Y and he’s to be 
the toastmaster Friday evening. He’s so 
diffident about standing up before people 
and ‘being featured’, but I think he’ll get 
along nicely. Our neighbor, Mr. Jeffries, 
the attorney, will help him get his little 
‘speech’ ready, I know.” 

“Why, Marjorie,’ Aunt Emmy Lou ex- 
postulated, “if he needs any help, why 
doesn’t he have his father help him? His 
extremely capable father!” 

“(His extremely capable  father.’” 
Clyde’s mother looked a little puzzled. “T 
know I have an especially good husband, 
but I have never thought of him as par- 
ticularly brilliant.” 

“That’s just it,’ laughed Aunt Emmy 
Lou. “‘A prophet is without honor in his 
own home,” she misquoted. “Do you know 
that’s a mistake so many parents make? 
They don’t thoroughly appreciate each 
other, and they don’t impress their chil- 
dren with the talents that make Father 
or Mother shine in the outside world. Oh 
yes, I understand, we let the boys and 
girls know of Mother’s goodness and Fa- 
ther’s honesty. All the ‘cardinal virtues’ 
are acknowledged. These are most im- 
portant, of course, but you know boys 
and girls get so much ‘kick’ as they call 
it, out of having able, attractive parents. 
And, in nine cases out of ten, the display 
of these ‘assets’ is ‘saved’ for our adult 
friends.” 

“T had never thought of that, Aunt 
Emmy Lou,” admitted Clyde’s very at- 
tractive mother. “Now that you mention 
it, my husband does write an unusually 
well worded letter and those advertise- 
ments he prepares for his company are 
gems. He certainly has a remarkable gift 
in this direction, but I’ve just taken it 
for granted. I’m positively ashamed—I 
don’t believe I ever told him how inter- 
esting they are.” 

“Well, my dear,” the little Auntie con- 
tinued, “that’s a mistake easily remedied. 
But you know when husbands and wives 
treat each other with the same considerate 
courtesy and appreciation that they give 
to the smartest, most interesting outsider 
they know, soon the children behave the 
same way. And when Father, Mother or 
children do things worth praising, they 
should be praised. It’s easier to discipline 
boys and girls if they admire their par- 
ents, as well as respect them.” 

“We save most of our ‘charms’ for our 
friends,” answered Clyde’s mother thought- 
fully. “Why don’t we try to be more at- 


tractive to those we love best and so win 
their admiration? Well do I remember 
how very proud I always was when Mother 
and Father were dressed for an evening 
party. I would lie awake long after they 
had gone, thinking how fortunate I was 
to have such fine looking parents. And 
now that I think of it, I always listened 
more attentively and made more effort to 
please my mother when she smiled at me, 
wearing a particularly becoming dress.” 

“That’s true, every word of it,’ Aunt 
Emmy Lou agreed. 

“And I think Tl] go right home and 
suggest to Clyde that he get his father 
to help him with his talk to the boys. 
Now that you have started me to think- 
ing about it, I’ve decided his father is 
the smartest man I know.” 


“My experience convinces me that the 
most important years in a child’s training 
are his early years. A well equipped 
kindergarten, under the direction of a 


BIRTHDAY OF A FRIEND 
November 28 


Today’s the birthday of a friend 
I’ve known for many years, 
Who from our days of infancy, 
Has shared my joys and fears; 
A tried and true friend all the time 
He’s striven hard to be, 
Although his counsel sometimes 
proved 
Not quite the best for me. 


When I rejoiced, he too was glad, 
With me in sorrow grieved, 

Refrained from things that pleased 

F me not, 
Believed what I believed. 

Some other friends I also have, 
Perhaps as good and true, 

But seems somehow that to my life, 
As close they never grew. 


When foolish things I often do, 
My part he always takes, 
But privately he never fails 
To chide for my mistakes. 
His counsel sometimes wrong has 
been, 
E’en though by me he stood, 
But I know well that all the time 
He’s tried to do me good. 


Through youth on into manhood, 
He’s ever been my friend, 

And even when we married, 
Our friendship did not end. 

You ask whose birthday it can be, 
Whose friendship true and fine, 
Has been with me through all these 

years?— 
Well—truth to tell—it’s mine! 


—Walter Esmer 


competent teacher who knows and under- 
stands children is of incalculable value in 
the training and development of child- 
hood.”—Wiley Lin Hurie, President, The 
College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Ar- 
kansas. 

Have the children in your neighborhood 
a kindergarten to which to go? If not, a 
letter to the National Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, 8 W. Fortieth St., New York, 
will bring you pamphlets telling you how 
to proceed in order to secure one under a 
properly trained kindergartner. 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWER TO—CURTAILED WORDS, 
No. 48 
Dieted—diet—die. 
Manse—man—ma. 
Dancer—dance—Dan. 
Market—mark—mar. 
Wealth—weal—we. 
Noted—note—no. 
. Annex—Anne—an. 
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BEHEAD THE MISSING WORDS, No. 39 


1. Beyond the —— bushes the deer would 

while the fawn would by their 
side, 

2. They said that the in town was 
a (2 off) . He displayed much —— 
when the children followed him. 

3. They decided to the By-Laws, so 
that the members would their con- 
duct and their strife. 

4, They attended a where each man 
would (2 off) the other as brother, 
and (2 off) from a common table. 

5. The Chairman would’ always 
though he might out (2 off) —— 
the city limits. 

6. They used to make each (2 off) 

. When wearing them they would 
— “Who am I?” i 

7. In each they would hang a string 

of (2 off) beads. A. M. 8. 


THE POND LILY 


Stories used often to begin with the 
phrase—“Once upon a time”’—and it was 
“once upon a time” that this story began 
—and ended—but the time was many, 
many years ago. The scene of the plot 
was in the foot-hills of the White Moun- 
tains. Two small boys, the elder eight 
years of age and the younger not yet 
five, were on their way to the district 
school. The way led around the end of 
a small lake—it was called pond then. 
As the boys were passing along the shore 
they observed a beautiful lily resting up- 
on its waters thirty or forty feet away, 
and the older boy decided to make that 
lily his own. Accordingly he threw off his 
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Books That Tell The 
Christmas Story 


THE STORY OF CHRISTMAS 


By R. J. CAMPBELL, D.D., Chancellor 
and Canon Residentiary of 
Chichester Cathedral 


Here is retold the greatest story in the 
world’s history. Canon Campbell has pre- 
sented this Christmas story in both its 
ancient and its modern setting and has 
exemplified it with materials drawn from 
divers periods—old Christmas customs, the 
origin of the Christmas tree, modern 
Christmas stories, including one from Ja- 
pan, Christmas in the trenches, carols, and 
Christmas verse. The selection has been 
made from a vast and ever growing litera- 
ture bearing on the subject. 


Illustrated. $2.50, Postpaid 


“And it came to pass” 


“AND IT CAME TO PASS—” 


A delightful Christmas booklet, size 6x9 
inches, 12 pages and cover, telling the 
Christmas story as recorded by Luke and 
Matthew. There are also several fine illus- 
trations. Three pages and cover depict in 
full colors Nativity Scenes, The Angelic 
Host, and The Coming of the Wise Men. 
Other pages have fascinating and instruc- 
tive maps and drawings. The booklet is 
printed on fine enamel paper, large type, 
in dark green ink. Suitable for Christmas 
gift to friends or to members of a Sunday 
School class. Price, 10 cents. 


CHRISTMAS: A Book of Stories 
Old and New selected and edited 


By ALICE DAGLIESH 


Profusely illustrated by 
Hildegarde Woodward 


A big, handsomely illustrated book of 
stories and poems about Christmas in 
every land under the sun, in times ancient 
and modern. Price, $2.00. 


THE STORY OF CHRISTMAS 
(A Poem) 
By W. G. POLACK 


This beautiful booklet, 5x6%4 inches, con- 
tains 12 pages exquisitely decorated in ten 
colors and is printed on fine white stock. 
Each book in an envelope. The author has 
a national reputation for writing beautiful 
verses on Christmas. Price, 15 cents. 


NO ROOM AT THE INN 
WHEN THE PRINCE CAME 


THE MINOR-BRYANT BOOKLETS 


These attractive little books are made up 
of art paper, printed in colors, with covers 
richly decorated and embossed. Bach con- 
tains a beautiful Christmas story. Suitable 
for gifts to friends or to members of a 
Sunday School class. Bach in envelope. 
Price, 25 cents each. 
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Bibles at Exceptional 
Prices 


BIBLES WITH HELPS 


At $1.00 


Bold face pronouncing type. 


per copy, postpaid. No. S89%. 


Size, 7 1/10x45x% inches. 
Thin and compact. Not as 
elaborate as a Teacher's edi- 


tion, yet with an abundance 
of useful helps. Illustrated. 
Bound in soft flexible over- 


lapping pluviusin, red edges, 
gold stamping. 


COMPLETE TEACHER’S BIBLE 


Illustrated bold black type. 
ing. Gift binding. 


An unusual value in a Teacher’s Bible. 
Printed on good Bible paper and contains 
a multitude of practical helps for the 
teacher or student. 48 illustrations. 


Pronounc- 


Teacher’s Helps 


Complete Concordance, 
Dictionary of 3,000 per- 
sons, places and subjects, 
ete. 16 pages and colored 
maps. 80,000 center col- 
umn references. “How to 
Study the Bible,” by Rev. 
J. Stalker, D.D. 


Bold Pronouncing Type 
Size 5144x8x1%4 inches. 


Strongly bound in long 


lasting leatheroid, French 

Morocco grain, flexible 

overlapping covers, gold 

title, red under gold 

edges, headbands and 

marker. 

No. 4988. Teacher’s Edition. $2, postpaid. 


SPECIAL REFERENCE BIBLE 


For those who wish only a Reference 
Bible the above book may be had with 
references and maps only, 32 gravure pic- 
tures, and red edges. 


No. 29881%. Reference edition. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


TEACHER’S BIBLES 


At $2.95. No. 8200. Practical Teacher’s 


Bible. 


Bold Face Type, Pronouncing, Teachers’ 
Helps and References. Featuring dignified 
appearance, durable bindings, compactness, 
light weight, clear, concise helps, and low 
price. Contains THE BIBLE READER’S 
MANUAL consisting of a complete con- 
cordance, index to 3,000 proper names, 
places and subjects, Biblical gazetteer, in- 
dex to atlas, chronologies, colored maps, 
80,000 center column references. Size 7%x 
54% inches. 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING, flex- 
ible overlapping covers, grained linings, 
gold titles, red under gold edges, head- 
bands and marker, colored frontispiece. 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
OF THE EVANGELICAL AND 
REFORMED CHURCH 


(THE HEIDELBERG PRESS) 


1505 RACE STREET, PHILA., PA. 
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Boys and Girls Books 


TRAVELING | 7 
WITH THE BIRDS 
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TRAVELING WITH THE BIRDS 


PROF RUDYERD BOULTON, Curator 
of Ornithology, Field Museum. 
Drawings by WALTER ALOIS WEBER 


Curator Boulton is a world recognized 
authority on the subject of birds: he tells 
in plain untechnical language the inter- 
esting story of bird Migration in a way 
that is understandable to children as well 
as attractive to adults. Illustrated with 
twelve beautiful four color plates as well 
as numerous black and white pictures. 
Size 10x12; contains 96 pages numerous 
text illustrations, 12 beautiful full color 
pages. Jacket in colors. Cloth bound. 
Price, $1.35. 


HAUNTS AND HABITS OF 
WILD ANIMALS 


This startling and unsual book will prove 
a great source of instruction and enter- 
tainment for both old and young. ‘There 
are many animal books but this is the first 
time that such a qualified authority has 
combined the story of the animals with 
their haunts and habits. Beautiful full 
colored drawings and delightfully amusing 
and highly instructive marginal text illus- 
trations. The book is 10x12 and contains 
96 pages of which twelve are in full colors 
and each text page contains marginal text 
illustrations. ‘The cover is in colors and 
wrapped with a beautiful jacket in colors. 
Cloth Bound. Price, $1.35. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


Pach of these books are illustrated with 
40 beautiful halftone plates made from ac- 
tual photographs taken especially for this 
series. This well known author has the 
knack of telling a most authentic and de- 
lightful story that will hold the children’s 
interest. The books are printed from large 
clear type on excellent paper size 10x12 
and contains 48 pages. The binding is cloth 
back and sewed. The end sheets are print- 
ed with appropriate designs. Each book 
has an individual onlay and attractive 
jacket wrappers in color. 


JUST DOGS—Every page in 
Halftone Pictures 
A delightful 


assortment of 40 photo- 


graphs showing various kinds of dogs. 
The stories about them are by John Y. 


Beatty, that well known authority on ani- 
mals, and the photographs by J. C. Allen. 
Cloth Back. Retail, 75 cents. 


VACATION DAYS—Every Page 


in Halftone Pictures 


This book is printed from 40 half-tones. 
The author, John Y. Beatty, writes with 
authority and in a highly entertaining 
manner, of the joys of farm life. J. C. 
Allen’s assortment of intimate photographs 
will delight the children and bring back 
pleasant memories to the older folks. Cloth 
Back. Retail, 75 cents. 


WILD ANIMAL STORIES & 
PICTURES—Every Page in Half- 


tone Pictures 


The author, John Y. Beaty, is a well 
known authority on animals and has writ- 
ten a most authentie and delightful book 
that will interest and entertain the chil- 
dren. Cloth Back. Retail, 75 cents. 
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clothes and plunged into the lake. Un- 
fortunately for him, however, another boy 
had discovered the lily at about the same 
instant, threw off his clothing, and also 
plunged into the water. As the latter boy 
was possibly a little the stronger of the 
two, and also more used to the water, he 
was making the better progress, and 
seemed quite sure of winning the prize. 
But our hero (?) was determined not to 
be beaten by mere physical foree, and so 


made use of strategy. He shouted to his 
brother, waiting on the shore, “Throw his 
clothes into the water!” He did not in- 


tend to have the clothing thrown into the 
lake, but thought that his outery would di- 
vert the other boy’s attention, and so 
give him a chance to get the lily, but the 


ways of mice and men—and boys—“gang 
aft agley”, and so they did at this junc- 
ture: The little brother at once picked up 
the clothes and tossed them into the water, 
and the other boy was not diverted but 
pushed on, got the lily, and with that in 
his possession hastened shoreward, rescu- 
ing his clothing floating on the surface of 
the lake, and ran crying lustily to his 
home which was not far away. A gentle- 
man who chanced to be passing, learning 
of the escapade, gave the weeping boy a 
nickle which served to soothe his grief, 
and the incident was speedily forgotten, 
at least by the boy whose clothes had 
taken the enforced bath! 


More than half a century later those 
boys, who had not seen or heard from 
each other in all those years, accidentally, 
or providentially, met in a small western 
town, and soon discovered that they had 
been boyhood schoolmates. The boy that 
secured the lily had been in the Civil 
War and lost his sight. As they retold 
the tales of the long ago with mutual in- 
terest and pleasure, the one who had had 
his friend’s clothing thrown into the lake 
recalled that mean act, but strange as it 
may seem, the other had utterly forgotten 
the incident! A wrong done writes it- 
self more deeply in the conscience of the 
wrong-doer than it does in the memory 
of the one injured. “Be sure your sin 
will find you out!” —R. 


The Family Altar 


By the Rev. Roland L. Rupp 


HELPS FOR WEEK OF DEC. 3-9 


Memory Text: “Give diligence to pre- 
sent thyself approved unto God, a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed, 
handling aright the word of truth.” IT 
Timothy 2:15, 

Memory Hymn: “Holy Night, Peaceful 
uight” (132). 

Theme: The Christian as Teacher. 


Monday: Teachers Needed 
Matthew 9:35-38 


“Teachers Needed”. This is an arrest- 
ing phrase. Teachers of a different type 
are needed—teachers who know how to 
teach Jesus, God, life, religion, in this 
fourth decade of the twentieth century— 
teachers who can teach eternal realities 
with creative redemptive power, so that 
they will reach over into every area of 
life and command wills, aspirations and 
emotions there. Society and the Chureh 
have enough of the old teachers, the type 
most of us belong to, who are so rooted 
in the past and present that we cannot 
tear ourselves away from the erimes and 
compromises and fetishes of the old or- 
der. Teachers who can stand apart from 
all that is less than Christian, and lift up 
Jesus and the Christian ideal bodily for 
men to behold, and summon us to follow 
that Christ and that ideal without com- 
promise—that is the type of teacher 
needed. 

Prayer: God of the ages, send us teach- 
ers of that stature who come so rarely 
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Verses to Memorize 


By GRENVILLE KLEISER 


TODAY 


This is the day 
To nobly live; 
Today is the day 
To serve and give. 


among men, who when they come, by their 
very spirit refuse to permit the world 
ever to be the same again. Amen. 


Tuesday: Preparation for Teaching 
Ezekiel 2:1-10 

If most of us are failures as teachers, 
or partial failures, it is possible that our 
preparation is somewhat at fault. Most of 
us are the type of teachers our preceptors 
were. They were—and are—good men, 
wise teachers, devoted and lovable. We 
must be on our toes if we are ever to 
measure up to them, to satisfy their ex- 
pectations, of us. But somehow they fail- 
ed so frequently with us! And we fail 
so sadly constantly! Can we not prepare 
more thoroughly, more profoundly against 
failure? The teaching task in human so- 
ciety was never as difficult as now. The 
needs of men are as vast and deep as the 
seas of the earth. We must bring a more 
gripping realism, a more penetrating in- 
sight, a more dynamie faith, a greater pas- 
sion and flaming devotion into our pre- 
parations if the spiritual needs of the 
world are to be met even half-way. 

Prayer: Lord of life, give unto the 
teachers of religion a goodly portion of 
Thy Spirit. Enable them to teach Thee 
as the Lord Who commands life with 
authority and power. Amen. 


Wednesday: The Gift of Teaching 
Ephesians 4:7-16 

All who have ever sat intelligently at 
the feet of teachers and meditated upon 
the teaching task believe that teaching is, 
in part, a gift. Nature and Providence 
seem to have been more generous with 
some of our preceptors than with others. 
The love, the grace and charm, the 
patience, the poise, the skill and calm con- 
fidenee of many of my teachers, were gifts 
of the Creator—gifts to which they, of 
course, added the contribution of their 
own growing personality. No person is 
so gifted naturally that he can teach sue- 
cessfully without the devotion of his own 
mind and soul to the task of preparation 
and the teaching process. Man has been 
made in the image of God, but to teach 
God and life effectively to this genera- 
tion he must add to his original endow- 
ment the grace and mastery of Christlike 
living. 

Prayer: God of wisdom and truth, we 
come to Thee for inspiration for the 
quickening of our souls, for the guidance 
of our minds without which we can lead 
none into the kingdom of Christ. Amen. 


Thursday: Teaching a Teacher 
Acts 18:24-28 
The teacher who is most successful in 
his work is he who is never satisfied with 
his own preparation. A sense of inade- 
quacy, a desire for the wisdom of the 
experience of the greater and more ma- 
ture, a joy in the fellowship of other de- 
voted teachers, a consciousness of the po- 


THE PASTOR SAYS: 
By John Andrew Holmes 


During the depression, the fiery 
furnace of a common misfortune 
has been melting us down into one. 
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tentiality of the personality of the pupil, 
a noble humility in the presence of the 
growing soul whose limits even God has 
not set, a realization. that always when 
one’s own inadequacy presses heavily 
Jesus may be welcomed to guide the teach- 
ing effort—such a teacher is himself the 
most promising pupil and the most glor- 
iously successful teacher. Our Chureh 
School teachers, just like our publie 
school teachers, are never fully trained. 
For 24 hours of the day we preachers are 
in need of a preparation which is not yet 
in sight. 

Prayer: O Jesus, the Master Teacher, 
humbly we come to Thee and sit at Thy 
feet. Thou hast already climbed life’s 
hill, take us in hand and teach us the 
secret of Thy triumph. Amen. 


Friday: Teaching that Endures 
Matthew 7:24-29 

There are foundations in this world 
which cannot be shaken. There are truths 
which are more enduring than the everlast- 
ing hills, The vicissitudes of time, the 
catastrophes of history, the cosmie up- 
heavals in stellar spaces, are unable to 
tear up or root out those principles and 
ideals to which God has given the author- 
ity of universality and eternity. To find 
these principles, master them, and build 
by them is the task of the teacher who 
seeks immortality in his work. The teach- 
er who incarnates himself in his pupils, 
who is himself the revelation of the high- 
est forees he serves, who hungers for 
truth and thirsts for the fellowship of 
Christlike men—has the assurance of God 
that his work will endure. He builds upon 
foundations that cannot be shaken, with 
materials which are indestructible. 

Prayer: Our Father, we thank Thee for - 
Jesus Christ,.Who lived so creatively that 
He gave us our supreme religion, Who 
taught so masterfully that men regard it 
as their greatest privilege to teach Him 
to their fellows. Amen. 


Saturday: The Teacher’s Reward 
Daniel 12:1-4 
Dollars cannot pay the teacher of the 
abundant life. To him, wealth, privilege, 
comfort, prestige, renown—are no more 
than a passing sunset. His compensation 


is the moral and spiritual stature of 
his pupils. Plato is the compensation 
of Socrates. The Peter of the day 


of Pentecost is the compensation of Jesus 
—so is the martyr’s death of nine or 
ten of his personal disciples who died 
so that He might live in the hearts of 
the world. Kagawa is the compensation of 
the teaching effort of Dr. H. W. Myers. 
And what compensations these are! Who 
wants gold, or prestige, or honor, when a 
Plato carries on the work of Socrates, 
when a world transforming religious move- 
ment flows out of the soul of a Jesus, 
when a Kagawa pours out his life in ful- 
fillment of the gospel taught him by a 
Dr. Myers. Ah, they who say that we 
must grant profits to men as an incentive 
for effort know nothing of the power of 
God in the human soul. 

Prayer: Eternal God, flash upon our 
hearts the joy which comes from doi 
Thy will, and enable all men to see that 
Thy will must be their supreme passion. 
Amen. 


Sunday: The Teacher’s Text Book 
II Timothy 3:10-17 
To say that the Bible is a book which 
ought to be studied sounds like a plati- 
tude. Yet this admonition is gravely 
needed. It is our greatest book of religion. 
Through it God speaks as through none 


other. It is the world’s supreme book of + 


spiritual ‘experience, adventure and 
achievement. It is the world’s supreme 
book of faith and spiritual idealism. Tt ° 


is the world’s most profound book on re- te 


ligion and. personal religious living. It 
is a book which ought to be 


all men, young and old, wise and lea n 


studied bya 


le 
in 


ra 
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rich and poor, high and low. The world 
reveres and venerates the book. Christians 
idolize it. They have made of it more 
than a fetish. They would not harm it or 
destroy it for all the world. Yet it is not 
studied as it should be. It is a closed 
book. It is an unknown book. It should 
be universally and continually studied. 

Prayer: Speak to this generation, O 
God. Speak to us today words which burn 
and convict. Speak to us words which 
command, which we dare not disobey. 
Amen. 


Children’s Corner 


By Alliene De Chant Seltzer 


There are many reasons why I am proud 
and glad that you belong to the Mission 
Band—because it unites you with thous 
sands of other boys and girls throughout 
our Chureh and others, who love “All the 
Little Children of the World”; because 
you learn there, how to conduct a meet- 
ing, tell a story, serve on a committee, 
and offer a prayer; because the Thank- 
offering gifts you put in your “Ships”, 
sail out across the sea to Japan, to China, 
and to Bagdad, and linger also, in ports 
here in the homeland. Then too, Mission 
Band offers you so many fas-ci-na-ting 
books to read, that never, so long as you 
live, can you help but choose a book that 
is worthy. And so, in this Book Contest 
number of our “Messenger”, I challenge 
you to buy or borrow as many books as 
you possibly can, on your Reading List, 
and thus open the door of your mind to 
new ideas and ideals that shall stay with 
you always. P. S.—In the back of one 
of the books on Japan, which Mission 
Bands study this year, are the words of 
the Japanese National Anthem, together 
with the music. Our Band, here at Cal- 
vary, sang that anthem, in Japanese, at 
the Rally of all the Bands of East Penn- 
sylvania Classis. So, see what you miss 
if you do not belong to Mission Band, and 
if you do not care a hoot about books? 


TEN DUTIES OF CHURCH MEMBERS 
Dr. J. M. G. Darms 


1—To Confess Jesus Joyfully. 
“Ye shall be my witnesses.”—Acts 1:8. 
2—To Live the Christian Life in Sin- 
cerity. 
“That ye might walk worthy of the 
Lord.”—I Thessalonians 2:12. 
3—To Grow in Grace Continuously. 
“Grow in grace and in the knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.’”—II Peter 
S213; 
4—To Study the Bible Intelligently. 
“Search the Scriptures, for they are they 
which testify of me.”—John 5:39. 
5—To Continue in Worship Prayerfully. 
“Worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness.”—Ps. 96:9. 
6—To Come to the Holy Communion 
Regularly. 
“This do in remembrance of Me.”’— 
Luke 22:19. 
7—To Support the Church Liberally. 
“Upon the first day of the week let 
everyone of you lay by him in store, 
as God has prospered him.”—I Corin- 
thians 16:12. 
8—To Spread the Gospel Enthusistically. 
“Go ye therefore and teach all nations.” 
—Matthew 28:19. 
9—To Combat Evil Valiantly. 
“So fight I, not as one beateth the air.” 
—TI Corinthians 9:26, 
10—To Serve Fellowmen Lovingly. 
“With good will doing service.”—Ephes- 
ians 6:7. 
“Who is sufficient unto these things?”— 
II Corinthians 2:16. 
“Our sufficiency is of God.”’—II Corin- 
thians 3:5. 
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FOOD FACTS 


Did You Know That: 

— Onion powder is a new vehi- 
cle for onion flavor. 
One pound of cheese con- 
tains the casein and fat of 
a gallon of milk. 


—-The 1934 cranberry crop in 
the United States is about 
one-third less than in 1933. 


——November usually marks 
the peak of fresh egg prices. 
These “food facts” are compiled 
by the Division of Consumer 
Information, New Jersey State 
Department of Agriculture. 


Teacher: “Tell me what is the meaning 
of ‘deacon’.” 

Small Boy: “A deacon is a mass of in- 
flammable material placed in a prominent 
position to warn people.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF A CHRISTIAN 
STEWARD; OR, MY PRACTICE OF 
STEWARDSHIP 


1934 Stewardship Essay and Poster Con- 
test. Group C—Ilst Prize. Miss Betty Ann 
Hartswick, Bellefonte, Penna. 


Scene: Living-room of a home. 

Time: Four o’clock on a spring after- 
noon, 

Characters: 
Anne. 

(Anne comes in with her hat and coat 
over her arm and lays her books on the 
table in centre of the room. Her mother 
is seated in a chair beside the table ero- 
cheting.) 

Anne: School was fun today. A num- 
ber of funny things happened to break 
the monotony. When school is so monoto- 
nous a person does not feel at all like go- 
ing. 
Mother: I am glad it was fun, but how 
about the lessons? Were they as much 
fun? 

Anne: Oh, yes. I knew them all well. 
Oh, by the way, there is a good movie on 
tonight. The girls say that it is very 
good. Could I go? 

Mother: That is entirely for you to de- 
cide. I should also like to see the pic- 
ture, for some say it is of educational 
value, but still I can think of something 
which I should do of more importance than 
that. 


Anne: What is that, Mother? 


Mother: Well, there is choir practice to- 
night, and, if I am to help sing on Sun- 
day, I must attend. Then, too, we are 
practicing for Easter, and I cannot afford 
to miss a single practice. 

Anne: Oh, but, Mother, you go to prac- 
tice every week. Can you not miss it just 
this once? 

Mother: Yes, Anne, I could, but the 
question is, should I? I need the practice 
tonight as much as anyone else. Then, too, 
if all the choir members felt that way, 
very little could be accomplished. We 
have few enough faithful members in the 
choir right now. We need new blood 
there. Many people have talents which 
they use outside the Church, but which 
are never used in God’s work. If such peo- 
ple would give one-tenth of their talents 
back to God—for He gave them to people 
—the Chureh and Christ’s Kingdom would 
advance further, not only with the choir 
but also with many other Church organ- 
izations. That money which I would use 
tonight can be used to further the work 
of the Chureh. It is necessary that we 
give a part of our talents, in time as well 
as money, to this wonderful work. 

Anne: Well, Mother, I go to Sunday 
School and Church once a week and Youn 
People’s Meeting. What else should I do? 


Mother: Yes, you do give of your time, 
money, and talents on Sunday, but how 


Mother and her daughter 
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about week days? Do you do anything 
for Him then? God gave us so much and 
still gives us so much, and yet, we give 
Him so little in return that we should 
really be ashamed of ourselves. Perhaps 
we give six hours to Him on Sunday, and 
that is the extent of it. He is always 
working for humanity’s welfare. 

Anne: I never really thought of it in 
that light before. I could do a great many 
things for Him, and I really should have 
personal devotions, 

Mother: Anne, too, just by leading a 
good life, faithful to Christ’s teachings, 
will do a lot towards advancing the work. 
Perhaps you know someone who is influ- 
enced by your actions. If so, you ean be 
a great help in making him or her more 
of a Christian. That is giving your time 
to God. Some people have musical talent; 
they can aid in the musie department of 
their Chureh as well as in outside affairs. 
Any person, having ideas for the better- 
ment of the Church and trying to aid in 
building up the Church, is using his tal- 
ents for Jesus Christ. 

Anne: I see all that now. I did not real- 
ize before that we should give Jesus of 
what we have as well as other people. I 
guess I took Him somewhat for granted. 
When I think of all He has given me,— 
sight, hearing, and so many things that 
many people in the world do not have— 
why I—well, I should do more than I am 
doing now. When I think of the un- 
fortunate people who live in other lands 
that have not heard of Jesus Christ, and 
the blind and lame people, I just have to 
think how fortunate I am. I should be 
giving a great deal more than I have 
been giving. I am not going to the movies 
tonight, Mother, I am going with you to 
choir practice. 

Mother: I am glad you have come to 
that decision, Anne. We do need you in 
the choir, Anne, and if you ean do so, 
persuade some of your friends to join us, 
too. You know, just by setting an exam- 
ple, you can do worlds of good. 

Anne: V’ll do it. I am going to give 
one-tenth of my allowance and more, if 
possible, to the Chureh. I will attend 
Church services more regularly. I have 
been wondering if I could help in the pri- 
mary department? I would love to work 
there. 

Mother: I am pretty certain you could. 
They would be glad to have an addi- 
tional helper over there. And, Anne, you 
can always improve on the work you are 
doing in other ways, too. 

Anne: Yes, Mother, I could very easily, 
and I am going to be a good steward in 
the service of the King. 


“How old are you, sonny?” demanded 
the inquisitive old man of the youngster 
on the beach. 

“Six, sir,” came the brisk reply. 

“Six!” echoed the old man. “And yet 
you are not so tall as my umbrella.” 

The boy drew himself up to his full 
height. “How old is your umbrella?” he 
asked. 


Juntor Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 


Text, Luke 4:19, “To proclaim the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord.” 


There are many kinds of years and they 
have various beginnings. The Calendar 
Year begins January first and ends De- 
cember thirty-first. The Natural Year 
begins with spring and ends in winter. 
The Financial Year used to begin on the 
first of April. Our Sunday School Year 
(at ‘St. Stephen’s) begins on the first of 
October. Our National Year may be said 
to begin on the fourth of July. The 
Siderial Year is the time in which the 
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sun, departing from any fixed star, re- and the coming of the Holy Spirit and Christmas is the great day toward which 
turns to the same. The Christian Year, the birth of the Church. young and old are looking with joyful 
or Ecclesiastical Year, or Church Year, The second half of the Christian Year, anticipation. It is the day when all have, 
begins on the first Sunday in Advent, extending from the Trinity to the Advent or should have, that childlike spirit which 
which is generally the first Sunday in season, is without festivals. Its theme is the passport into the Kingdom of 
December. is the appropriation of the grace and truth heaven. It is the feast of the Incarna- 

We are therefore about to enter a new revealed in Christ and the application of tion and of the birth of Christ when Im- 
Christian Year at this time, next Sun- this grace and truth in the production of manuel (God with us) brings God and man 
day being the first Sunday in Advent. the fruits of the Spirit in the lives of closest together. God’s great gift to men 
We hope it will be the acceptable year of believers. inspires the giving of gifts on this holy 
the Lord. Let us resolve to help to make We see how the Christian Year ecor- day, and many hearts are made glad. The 
it so by doing our best to advance the  yesponds in our portion of the earth with gift which God wants us to give Him is 


work of the Lord. Let us turn a new 
leaf, make a new beginning, and thus help 
to make it a New Year indeed. 


The Christian Year is not a directly 
divine institution. It is a creation of 
the Chureh, and is divine only in the 


sense in which the activity of the Church 
may be said to be divine. The Christian 
Year is not an instantaneous but a pro- 
gressive work of the Church. It is not 
a manufacture but a growth. 

Starting with the celebration of Easter 
in the Apostolic Church, more than three 
centuries were required before the Chris- 
tian Year, even in its essential features, 
was completed. Pentecost was observed 
before the middle of the second century 
and Christmas before the middle of the 
fourth, although the festival of Christ’s 
birth was celebrated on the sixth of 
January (the Epiphany) as early as the 
beginning of the third century. 

Around these three great Christian fes- 
tivals—Christmas, Easter and Pentecost 
(Whitsunday)—cycles of Sundays were 
gradually grouped, with appropriate Serip- 
ture readings and collects (prayers), until 
the whole course of the natural year was 
Christianized, or re-organized on the 
Christian basis. 

In this process the Church was guided 
instinctively by a sense of correspondence 
between the feelings which are peculiar 
to certain seasons of the year and those 
inspired by certain great facts of the 
Gospels. In this correspondence between 
the natural and the supernatural, as shown 
in the order of time and its related feel- 
ings, lies the peculiar value of the Chris- 
tian Year. 

The Christian Year is divided into two 
halves or semesters. The first is called 
the “Semester Domini”, or half year of 
the Lord; and the second is called the 
“Semester Ecclesiae”, or half year of the 
Church. The first extends from Advent 
to Trinity Sunday. This is the festival 
half of the Christian Year, and celebrates 
the great facts of divine revelation and 
redemption, namely the incarnation, death, 
resurrection, and glorification of Christ, 


the order of the natural year; for that 
part of it which celebrates the establish- 
ment of Christianity, comes in winter and 
spring, which is the season of sowing, 
planting and growing; while that part of 
it which is concerned with the idea of 
spiritual fruit-bearing, of progress toward 
Christian perfection, of Christian work in 
the Kingdom of God, comes in summer 
and autumn, which is the season of ripen- 
ing fruit, of toiling, of harvesting, also 
in the natural order. The Christian Year, 
then, turns upon the objective facts of 
divine revelation, on the one hand, and 
upon the subjective appropriation of the 
grace and truth revealed, on the other. 


During the Advent season, upon which 
we are now entering, we are reminded 
of the coming of Christ in its various 
forms, and upon the preparation for it in 
Judaism and in Christianity—there, for 
His coming in the flesh; here, for His 
coming in the Spirit. 

This is one of the happiest seasons of 
the whole Christian Year. The spirit of 
Christmas is present everywhere and seems 
to pervade the very atmosphere. Both the 
Church and the world are deeply inter- 
ested in this season. The stores put on 
a holiday appearance and display those 
things which are suggestive of the great- 
est gift that was ever given to men. 
Loving hearts and willing hands are busy 
everywhere getting ready for the great 
day that crowns the Advent season. There 
is abroad a better spirit of cheer and joy, 
and all are made glad by the “good tid- 
ings of great joy which shall be to all 
the people.” 


THE PASTOR THINKS 


That now that the “Messenger” 
would like more articles written so 
that the common people can under- 


stand them, a good many preacher 
contributors will be out of a job. 


—Now and Then 


the consecration of ourselves to His ser- 
vice. This makes Christmas a blessed day. 

During the Epiphany season, beginning 
on January sixth, we have the manifesta- 
tion of Christ as the Prophet, the Priest 
and the King of humanity, Who has been 
made unto us wisdom, righteousness, sanec- 
tification and redemption. His divinity 
shines out through His humanity in the 
lessons of the Epiphany season, finding its 
climax in the transfiguration. 


eThe theme for the Lenten season is 
the suffering and death of Jesus as the 
supreme sacrifice for sinful humanity. We 
are led to see the sinfulness of sin, its 
enormity and guilt, and the patience, the 
forbearance, the compassionate love of 
God, which shows itself in the suffering 
of His well-beloved Son. This results in 
the atonement, the reconciliation of God 
and man. 


The Easter season sets before us the 
resurrection of Christ and its significance 
for Him and for us. Christ is risen in- 
deed, and has the keys of death and of 
Hades. The cross could not hold Him 
nor the grave contain Him but He came 
forth from the tomb on Easter morning 
bringing life and immortality to life. And 
we, who are spiritually risen with Him, 
must set our hearts and minds on things 
above and not on things upon the earth. 

Pentecost, or Whitsunday, celebrates 
the coming of .the Holy Spirit, and the 
birth of the Christian Church. He abides 
among Christians as a Spirit of Truth to 
enlighten their minds, a Spirit of Love 
to enkindle their hearts, a Spirit of Con- 
solation to comfort their souls, and a 
Spirit of Holiness to sanctfy their lives. 


On Trinity Sunday we behold the rey- 
elation of the mystery of the triune God, 
culminating in the mystery of human re- 
generation. The Sundays after Trinity, 
which vary in number according to the 
time of the previous Easter, have for their 
theme the development of the Kingdom 
of God in the bosom of the Church as a 
whole and in the hearts of individual be- 
lievers from its first weak beginnings to 
its consummation in heavenly glory. 


OUR MISSIONARIES SAFE 


Associated Press dispatches for Novem- 
ber 21st. reported, “Foreign missionaries, 
among them many Americans, were re- 
ported today to be evacuating a _ wide 
area throughout Kweichow and Hunan 
Provinces.” These two provinces are in 
the path of some Chinese communistie 
forces, fighting their way westward in the 
hope of establishing a Soviet state in the 
extreme western section of China. Fre- 
quent clashes between the Red commun- 
istic troops and the National troops have 
taken place recently. 

On November 23d the Board received 
the following cablegram from the Shen- 
chow Mission, “Shenchow evacuated. Mis- 
sionaries safe.” A special cable to the 
“New York Times” of November 23d reads 
as follows: “It is evident that the Reds 
in Hunan Province have been reduced to 
a rabble, and the menace appears ended 
for the time being.” 

Our missionaries in Shenchow have had 
a year of quiet, undisturbed and friendly 
relationships with the Chinese people. It 
is most unfortunate that these Red com- 
munistie forces from another province 
should disturb our missionaries in their 
very successful work. It is also most re- 


grettable that with our missionaries strug- 
gling along against great odds on account 
of their reduced salares and allowances 
for work that they should be compelled 
in the midst of it to face this other dis- 


tressing situation. The Church at home 
should rally to their help in the spiritual 
resources of prayer as well as with the 
temporal resources of increased support. 
—A. V. Casselman. 


Mrs. 


The Home Owners Loan Corporation an- 
nounced Noy. 13 that no more applications 
would be received until further notice. 
The corporation has disbursed about 
$2,000,000,000 to refinance mortgages on 
650,000 homes and the remaining $1,200,- 
000,000 at its disposal is expected to be 
sufficient to handle 400,000 of the applica- 
tions now pending. 


The Belgium Cabinet resigned Noy. 13 
because of the members’ inability to agree 
on retaining the present gold value of 
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the belga. King Leopold is seeking to 
form a new coalition. 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker’s plane, the 
Florida Flier, set a new record when it 
drifted down to a landing on the Newark 
Airport Nov. 13 at 11.27 P. M. It had 
completed the round trip from Newark 
to Miami with 16 passengers aboard in 
less than 15 hours’ flying time. 
The Philippines were hit by a t 
of great destructive power Nov. 15. 
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escaped the full force of the tempest, but 
heavy damage and loss of life occurred in 
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the southeastern part of Luzon Island. 
This is the 3rd typhoon within a month 
ne these islands. 20,000 persons are home- 
ess. 

President Roosevelt left Washington for 
Warm Springs, Ga., Nov. 15, where he will 
remain until Dee. 4. On the way he spoke 
at Harrodsburg, Ky., where a monument 
was dedicated to the first settlers; visited 
the Hermitage, the home of former Presi- 
dent Jackson; placed a wreath on the 
tomb of Jackson, also a wreath on the 
tomb of former President Polk; and also 
inspected the Norris Dam in the Tennessee 
Valley. 

Forest fires last year laid waste 43,889,- 
820 acres, an area about as large as Mis- 
souri, according to a recent report of the 
Forest Service. Heaviest losses were re- 
corded in the South. 

An increase of 20 per cent in the sale 
price of farm real estate in the last year 
was reported Nov. 14 by W. I. Myers, 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. 

The postal surplus for the fiscal year 
ended June 30 was $12,161,415.03. In a 
letter to the President, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley stated that this surplus is 
the first one shown in the operations of 
the Post Office Department since 1919, 
and is greater than for any other fiscal 
year in the history of the postal service, 
with the exception of that for 1918. 

Further developments in the new move- 
ment for co-operation between business 
and the administration to spur recovery 
are expected from a meeting of the board 
of directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, which opened its 
session in Washington Nov. 16. 

Miss Josephine Roche, of Denver, presi- 
dent of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Com- 
pany, has been appointed by President 
Roosevelt as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury in charge of public health de- 
partmental personnel. 
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Rexford G. Tugwell, Under-Secretary of 
Agriculture, returned from Europe Nov. 
15, accompanied by Mrs. Tugwell. He 
went to Rome as the chief United States 
delegate to the International Agriculture 
Institute. 

The Nobel Prize in Chemistry for 1934 
was awarded Noy. 15 to Professor Harold 
C. Urey, of Columbia University, because 
of his discovery of “heavy” water. 

Frederick Landis, Representative-elect 
of Indiana and a brother of Judge Landis, 
“ezar of professional baseball’, died Nov. 
14 at Logansport, Ind. 

Mrs. Alice Pleasance Liddell Hargreaves, 
who inspired Lewis Carroll’s immortal 
“Alice in Wonderland”, died at her home 
in Westerham, Kent, Nov. 16, after months 
of illness. She was 82 and in 1932 she 
came to the United States to be the guest 
of Columbia University at the Carroll 
Centennial. 

American business, through the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
Nov. 16 formally swung into the lead of 
the new movement for co-operation to spur 
recovery. One of its purposes is to sup- 
port the administration in an endeavor 
to head off unsound economic legislation 
which extremists might attempt to force 
upon Congress. 

Italian male infants from the time they 
open their eyes will be enrolled in the 
ranks of Premier Mussolini’s “Balilla” or- 
ganization, which trains children for 
eventual army service. 

Francis B. Biddle, lawyer, of Philadel- 
phia, was named chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board Nov. 16 by 
President Roosevelt. He succeeds Lloyd 
K. Garrison, dean of the Law School of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Fort Ballivian, the keystone to Boliivia’s 
position on the Pileomayo River, fell be- 
fore a Paraguyan stratagem Nov. 17. Un- 
der this crushing blow the Bolivian South- 
ern Chaco defense crumbled rapidly. The 
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League of Nations has proposed that the 
Chaco dispute be sent to the World Court 
while American nations arrange a truce, 
In an effort to prevent the remaining 


“gold bloc” countries being forced off the 


gold standard, the United States has 
“lent” Belgium $25,000,000, taking that 
amount of Belgium gold as security. 
KHvidence tending to confirm the exist- 
ence of a theoretical passage dividing 
Antaretica as now mapped was found by 


Rear Admiral Richard E, Byrd in a flight 
of discovery Noy. 15. 

Hugh R. Wilson, United States Min- 
ister to Switzerland, Nov. 17 laid before 
Premier Mussolini the plan of President 
Roosevelt for an international pact to 
control manufacture of and commerce in 
arms. 

A call for a convention of American 
manufacturers in New York on Dee. 5 and 
6 to draft recommendations for recovery 
that can be presented to the national ad- 
ministration and the next Congress was 
sent out Nov. 18. The call was issued by 
50 of the nation’s industrial leaders, un- 
der the auspices of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 

A production control program providing 
minimum reductions of 10 per cent in the 
national output of corn and hogs in 1935, 
under the average of 1932 and 1933, and 
$165,000,000 in bounties to farmers agree- 
ing to keep production within these 
limits, was announced Noy. 18 by the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Administration. In 
this way the administration hopes to 
maintain the balance brought about this 
year in corn and hog production, largely 
by drought, without going to the lengths 
of the 1934 emergency plan. 

Former United States Senator Edwin 
S. Broussard, of Louisianna, died Nov. 19 
at his home in New Iberia, La. He was 
59. He succeeded his brother in the Sen- 
ate in 1920 and was defeated for renom- 
ination in 1932. 
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Land. 


Three stained-glass window subjects by the eminent 
ecclesiastical artist, R. J. Norman. 


The Good Samaritan by Dean Cornwell. 


When Jesus Was Born in Bethlehem, by Fiona 
Cameron. 


“Beautiful Savior,’’ a reproduction of the mural in 
the Hall of Religion, Century of Progress, illustrat- 
ing the accompanying musical score. 
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The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 164. Afternoon and evening sessions 
tion Nov. 19 filed a civil suit against Gen- were enjoyed with a supper served at 6 
eral Charles G. Dawes and the other 4,000 P. M. During the afternoon, separate 
stockholders of the Central Republic Trust conferences were held for all the depart- 
Company, formerly known as the Central ments. Following the supper, reports were 
Republic Bank and Trust Company, for given of the “Findings” of these separate 
$14,000,000 of the $60,000,000 which is conferences. The evening devotions were 
still unpaid on the so-called $80,000,000 in charge of representatives of the Young 
“Dawes loan”. Woman’s Missionary Society. Miss Ruth 

At the autumn meeting of the National Heinmiller, Secretary of Guilds and Mis- 
Academy of Sciences Nov. 19 in Cleve- sion Bands, was the speaker of the eve- 
land, Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of the ning on the topic “Forward with Christ’’. 
Harvard College Observatory, informed Special music numbers were rendered by 
the 2,000 delegates of the discovery re- the Church choir and a Women’s Quartet 
cently of 1,700 new variable stars. of St. John’s Church, Red Lion. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Superintendent 


Rev. Dr. K. Otis Spessard, Annville, 
preached an interesting sermon to the 
children on Sunday, Nov. 18. 

Our physician, on Noy. 14, with the help 
of the State Department of Health, gave 
the Schick Test to all of our children; 
28% of the children were positive. 

Our baby has returned. Last year about 
a week before Christmas we received it 
into our Home, a 5-months-old baby. We 
believe that if our Executive Committee 
had not approved the admission when it 
did the child would have died. After car- 
ing for the child almost 3 months our doe- 
tor said, “I can do no more; it requires 
an operation on the lungs as the only hope 
to save its life.” It was 8 months old 
and weighed 10% pounds. We took it to 
the Reading Hospital, where under careful 
nursing it has regained its health and 
was returned to us on Wednesday, Nov. 14, 
and weighs 21 pounds. This case reminds 
us of another baby admitted to our Home 
about 6 years ago. She could not hold 
up her head until 18 months old. Could 
not walk until 2% years old. We even 
thought of sending her to another institu- 
tion when she suddenly improved and to- 
day is considered one of our brightest 
children, in 6th grade. While she is a 
spoilt child, her smile has caused various 
visitors to make inquiry, desiring to adopt 
her, but she is not for adoption. Does it 
pay? Tell your friends at Christmas and 
I am sure Bethany will be enabled to care 
for her increased enrollment. 
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The W. M. S. of Zion Classis, Potomac 
Synod, held its Fall Institute on Oct. 23, 
in Grace Church, York, Rev. I. A. Raub- 
enhold, pastor. An interesting report of 
the Frederick Missionary Conference was 
given by Mrs. G. A. Deitz and reports of 
the Potomae Synodical Convention were 
given by Mrs. Elsesser, Lora Reinecker, 
and Nora Wise. The Bethany Y. W. M. S. 
pleased the audience with the pageant, 
“Great Possessions”. An outstanding 
feature of the Institute was a talk given 
by Mrs. O. K. Maurer, of Red Lion, on 
“The Historical Background of the Evan- 
gelical Synod”. This history helped us 
much to appreciate and understand that 
group of fellow Christians to whom we 
are now wed. Another real contact was 
made with our new sisters of the Evan- 
gelical Synod through an address by Mrs. 
E. J. Dettbarn, Pres. of the Evangelical 
Woman’s Union Federation of Maryland, 
and D. C. Miss Helen Barnhart, who was 
privileged to attend the sessions when 
the two Churches were merged, also gave 
us a fine idea of “What Happened at 
Cleveland” in a delightful talk. 


The Workers’ Conference of the W. M. 
S. of Zion Classis was held Nov. 8 in 
Bethany Chareh with an attendance of 


The W. M. S. of Lancaster Classis, East- 
ern Synod, held 2 interesting Workers’ 
Conferences, one on Oct. 24 in Salem 
Church, Harrisburg, and the other on Nov. 
7 in St. Peter’s Church, Lancaster, with 
an attendance of 42 and 58, respectively. 
The former conference was presided over 
by Mrs. Keitel, lst V.-Pres. of the Classis, 
while the latter was presided over by Mrs. 
O. S. Frantz, Pres. of this Classis. Both 
conferences were fortunate to have Miss 
Ruth Heinmiller as the speaker of the 
morning. The afternoon sessions of both 
were given over first to Departmental Con- 
ferences and later to a General Confer- 
ence led by Miss Heinmiller, in which re- 
ports of the various departments were 
heard. Much was gained from these con- 
ferences in closer contacts and the in- 
formality led to more real discussions of 
actual problems and possible solutions. 


The G M. G. Institute of Virginia 
Classis was held in St. Paul’s Church, 
Woodstock, Va., on Nov. 10, under the 
leadership of Mrs. H. A. Behrens, Classical 
G. M. G. Secretary. The devotional ser- 
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vice, which was presented through pie- 
tures and hymns, was conducted by Miss 
Frances Forney, of Winchester. Thoughts 
on the theme “Forward with Christ”, as 
well as a poem, a story, songs and prayers, 
were given by members of various loeal 
Guilds. Mrs. George Boyer, Pres. of the 
W. M. S. of Virginia Classis, brought 
greetings and introduced the speaker of 
the afternoon, Miss Carrie Kerschner. Her 
fine message brought with it a challenge 
for renewed interest, deeper consecration 
and greater activity in going “Forward 
with Christ”. Seven members of the Guild 
at Fisher’s Hill discussed “The Meaning of 
Guild Work to You and Your Church”, A 
delightful social hour followed with games 
and refreshments arranged by the hostess 
Church. 


The November meeting of the W. M. S. 
of St. Paul’s, Westminster, Md., was one 
of unusual interest., Reports were heard 
of the Interdenominational School of Mis- 
sions held Nov. 1 and 2, in the Methodist 
Protestant Chureh, at which the leader of 
tee study of Japan and “Orientals in the 

8S.” was Mr. Chas. LeGalley. Each de- 
perfnente secretary brought valuable sug- 
gestions for her work, from. the Workers’ 
Conference at Frederick, Oct. 31. These 
were diseussed with such interest that the 
usual program had to be omitted. Plans 
were completed for the annual Pre-Thank 
Offering meeting, held on the evening of 
Nov. 18, when the children presented 
“Seeing is Believing”, and the women, “A 
Message for Thanksgiving’. On Sunday 
morning, Nov. 25, Dr. Marsby J. Roth, of 
Trinity Church, Hanover, Pa., brought the 
Thank Offering message to the congrega- 
tion and the 3 missionary organizations 
sponsored the service, 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Second Sunday before Advent. Dee. 9, 1934 


THE CHRISTIAN AS TEACHER 
Matthew 7: 24-29; Acts 18:24-28 

Golden Text: Give diligence to present 
thyself approved unto God, a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed, handling 
aright the word of truth. II Timothy 2:15. 

Lesson Outline: 1. Teaching by Doing. 
2. Learning by Living. 

Our lesson consists of two separate 
passages. The first is the Master’s fa- 
miliar allegory of the two builders, wise 
and foolish, whose houses, respectively, 
were founded upon rock and sand. How 
does that pictorial sermon of Jesus apply 


to our topic, The Christian as Teacher? . 


It reminds us that the most effective 
teaching of spiritual truth is by doing and 
not by talking. The truth we learn from 
Christ can, and indeed must, be taught 
verbally, by the lips of competent men. 
But, in the end, it is the vital teaching 
that counts and convinces, the teaching 
of consecrated lives. 


Our second passage, less familiar, is 
from the Acts of the Apostles. It tells 
the story of Apollos, the learned and elo- 
quent scholar, of Alexandria, who went to 
school in the home of a humble tentmaker 
of Ephesus. There, from the lips of Aquila 
and Priscilla, this great philosopher 
learned “the way of God more perfectly” 
(18:3, 26). Experience had taught the 
layman things that were hidden from the 
professional scholar. He had learned by 
living. 

Thus our lesson sets before us two com- 
plementary aspects of the topic, The 


Christian as a Teacher. It contains what 
one may call the two major principles of 
Christian pedagogy, viz., we learn by liv- 
ing, and we teach by doing. 

I. Teaching by Doing, Matthew 7: 24-29. 
The allegory of the two builders does not 
directly refer to teaching and learning. 
It speaks of hearing and doing “these say- 
ings of mine.” It contrasts’ two types of 
men. The man who. translates his ereed 
into deed is wise. His life is built upon 
a rock. When tested by trial and tribula- 
tion, it will stand, for its foundation is 
strong and sure. But the man whose re- 
ligion consists merely of pious words is a 
foolish one. His house is built upon the 
shifting sand. Storms will wreck it. 

Therefore, says Jesus, be ye doers of 
the word, not hearers only. And, indi- 
rectly, that exhortation is also the solu- 
tion of the teacher-problem in the sphere 
of religion. The best teachers of religion 
are the doers, not the “knowers”, and 
they teach it best by doing it in their 
daily lives. 

That principle does not apply to all 
kinds of knowledge; at least not in the 
same degree. Men may achieve scholar- 
ship in the sciences without regard to their 
character. Bad men may teach good 
mathematics. The “pure sciences”, so- 


called, may be known and taught by men 


In 


whose hearts and lives are impure. 


these realms of truth, the requirements for 


the acquisition and impartation of knowl- _ 
edge are, mainly, mental, and not moral. E 
But thése conditions are reversed in 
the sphere of religious knowledge, The 
the primary qualification of the teacher is 
moral, not mental. Even to know God, a 
man must love Him, and manifest t 
love in life; to know the great spi 
certainties of our religion, a man_ 
test and try and prove them in life. 
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out such testing and trying and proving, 
we may have belief in hearsay teachings, 
handed down by tradition, but not.a vital, 
personal faith in Christ and His gospel. 

And so, again, the teaching others what 
we know of God is most intimately con- 
nected with our character and conduct. 
What we are and do speaks much louder 
and plainer than what we say. If our 
actions harmonize with our words, they 
will confirm them. If they belie our pious 
speeches, they will nullify them. Genuine 
religion always speaks for itself. It con- 
verts and convicts by its own inherent 
power. 

That is the way Christianity was born. 
It came into this world, not as knowledge 
about God, but as the life of God. It was 
incarnate in Christ. To be sure, our Lord 
was forever talking to people about God, 
about sin and salvation, earth and heaven. 
He was always telling and teaching men 
His inmost convictions concerning these 
eternal things in matchless parables. And 
“the multitudes were astonished at His 
teaching: for He taught them as one hav- 
ing authority, and not as their scribes” 
(Matthew 7:28, 29). 

But it was the life of Christ that clothed 
His sayings and teachings with reality 
and power. The words He spoke were not 
new. There is not a single teaching of 
His, perhaps, that had not been proclaim- 
ed by the prophets. But now, in Christ, 
the Word had become flesh. Men saw and 
felt the grace and truth of God. It walked 
on the earth, as it were, and worked 
among them, helping and healing men. 
It was the love of Christ, His daily life 
and His sacrificial death, that clothed His 
words with irresistible authority. 

And as Christianity originated in a 
life, so also it must be propagated by 
lives transformed by Christ. There is, of 
course, a knowledge of God and of re- 
ligious truth that can be taught in words. 
This formal knowledge ‘the Christian 
Chureh expresses in its doctrines and 
creeds, and teaches to its people. But this 
teaching work of the Church certainly is 
not everybody’s business. Even the hum- 
blest Christian can teach the gospel by 
living it. He can commend it to men, to 
doubters and deniers, by the purity and 
consistency of his life. But much more 
than piety is required to teach the doc- 
trines of this religion intelligently and 
effectively. That is why even the soundest 
conversion alone does not fit a man for 
the ministry. He must add sound learn- 
ing, through hard study, to his genuine 
piety. 

Inealeulable harm is done the cause of 
Christ by self-taught teachers, who are 
fanatical dogmatists and deluded zealots. 
It is good to know that, in our modern 
Church School at least, we realize that it 
is spiritual misdemeanor and moral mal- 
practice to ask or permit untrained teach- 
ers to teach the young. The Church owes 
a vast debt to this army of volunteers 
that is willing to undergo thorough train- 
ing for the responsible work of teaching 
religion. 

IJ. Learning by Living, Acts 18: 24-28. 
This is merely another aspect of the prin- 
ciple we have been considering. Religion 
is, primarily, a life. First, it is wrought 
out in living characters that all men may 
read and understand. Then, perhaps, it 
may be thought out in doctrines. The 
real curriculum of religion is the book of 
life, not printed books. Therefore the 
teacher must live that life, in order to 
convey a true understanding of it to pros- 
pective disciples. And the pupil must 
share that life, if he is to know the truth 
of it, its power and peace. He learns by 
living. 

That aspect of our topie is very sug- 
gestively illustrated in our second bibli- 
cal passage (Acts 18: 24-28). 

There we meet “a certain Jew, named 
Apollos.” He was a native of Alexandria, 
the most famous center and citadel of 


‘learning at that time. But learned and 


eloquent though he was, this great scholar 
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knew “only the baptism of John.” The’ 


gospel of Christ was unknown to him, or, 
perchance, incredible. 

But in Ephesus the scholar met the 
tentmaker. Now Aquila and his wife were 
not versed in the science and philosophy 
of Alexandria. They were not familiar 
with the wisdom of men. But they knew 
Jesus Christ. Through Paul, they had be- 
come acquainted with His gospel of God. 
And, now, strangely, these humble Chris- 
tian folk became the teachers of the learn- 
ed Alexandrian. “They took him unto 
them, and expounded unto him the way of 
God more perfectly.” At their home, in 
the school of Christ, Apollos became a 
truly great Christian teacher. “He might- 
ily convinced the Jews, and that publicly, 
shewing by the scriptures that Jesus was 
Christ.” 


Apollos has many modern successors. 
Strange things are happening in these 
strange times. One of them is the theism, 
the faith in God, confessed by modern 
science. Men like Hinstein, Eddington, 
Jeans and many others, may be compared 
with the Alexandrian scholar of our les- 
son. They are far from atheism or ma- 
terialism. They believe in a god of some 
kind. But “they know only the baptism of 
John.” And more than that their sciences 
can never teach them about God. Through 
nature, as seen through telescope and 
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microscope, they-can only find nature’s god 
of power and order; never the God and 
Father of our Lord, who is love. 

Aquila and Priscilla knew that redemp- 
tive God. They had found Him in life, 
not in books. By following Christ, they 
had learned to know and serve Him, the 
God of their salvation. 

Thoughtful men are grateful for the 
change in the scientific atmosphere dur- 
ing the last decade, which is friendly to 
religion. Science may well be the ally of 
Christianity, but never its substitute. The 
great Apostles must still go with the 
lowliest Aquila to Christ, and he must 
follow Him, if he would find God. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer,D.D. 


Dee. 9—Problems Faced on Mission 


Fields. Acts 19:23-41, 

The missionary faces a great many prob- 
lems which often make his work very dif- 
ficult. Missionary work at best is no easy 
work. It has met with obstacles and op- 
position from the very beginning. Some- 
times these problems arise from the en- 
vironment, from physical conditions; 
sometimes from social and political condi- 
tions; sometimes from moral and spiritual 
conditions; sometimes the chief problem 
arises from the attitude which the folks 
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at home take towards missions; sometimes 
the manner of life in so-called Christian 
lands serves as a barrier instead of a help 
to the work in which missionaries are en- 
gaged. In view of the many problems 
which must be solved, it is no wonder that 
the missionary enterprise seems to make 


such slow progress. The work of the mis- 
sionary is far more involved than simply 
going into non-Christian lands and preach- 
ing the gospel to the people there. The 
missionary finds that he is moving in a 
new atmosphere, with a new philosophy 
of life confronting him. He must deal 
with people whose life has been lived for 
centuries under different customs, tradi- 


tions and religions. With many of these 
the people are well satisfied. The gospel 
comes to them as a sort of innovation, a 
strange thing, for which they are not pre- 
pared. 

Often the first thing a missionary must 
do is to study the language of the people 
to whom he ministers. He must go to a 
language school or secure a foreign teach- 
er and for a few years at least apply him- 
self to the study of the language. He can- 
not preach, he cannot teach, he cannot 
converse with the people before he knows 
their speech. This is often a difficult and 
painstaking task. 

Then they must win the confidence of 
the people. Most missionaries are looked 
upon with suspicion when they make their 
first appearance. They must overcome a 
wall of prejudice. They must, therefore, 
as it were, feel their way and win their 
way into the hearts of the people. Some- 
times more is accomplished by the atmos- 
phere, the radianey of their lives than by 
definite action on their part. 

Again, they must build on virgin ground. 
They cannot build on another man’s 
foundation. They have new and raw ma- 
terial to deal with. Just how much to 
conserve of the religion of the people 
among whom they have come and how 
much to supplant is a very delicate and 
difficult problem. The question always 
confronts them as to whether they shall 
set aside the beliefs of non-Christian peo- 
ple or whether the Christianity is to be 
grafted in on the old stock. Shall the mis- 
sionaries reproduce American Christianity 
in Japan or China, for instance, or shall 
they make Japanese Christians? This is a 
very vital and fundamental problem on 
which there are various views expressed. 

Another problem arises from the edu- 
cational aspect of their work. In most 
non-Christian lands there exist large and 
flourishing universities, but there are no 
Christian institutions. Consequently these 
must be established, and this requires 
time, labor and money. To give perma- 
nence to Christian influence, the people 
need to be educated, a native ministry 
must be trained, so that the Church may 
in due time become indigenous and auto- 
nomous in those lands. In other words, the 
foreign missionary must so labor as to 
eliminate himself eventually and the move- 
ment go forward on its own momentum 
through a native ministry and constitu- 
ency. 

Another great problem arises in the 
field of medical missions. In most non- 
Christian lands physicians and nurses and 
hospitals are few in number, and the art 
of healing has been greatly neglected. 
Consequently a medical staff must be 
built up and often the greatest problem 
arises from the fact that more people 
come to be healed than ean be attended to. 
The chief problem is often a financial one. 
The Church at home fails to supply the 
needed funds and the missionaries find 
themselves handicapped in their work be- 
cause of lack of funds. The Church at 
home too often turns a deaf ear to their 
pleas and does not properly uphold and 
support them in their work. Frequently 
the missionaries are overworked and no- 
body seems to care. This feeling of lone- 
liness often crushes their spirit and they 
break in body and spirit because of the 
indifference of the home Church. 


Again, religious and spiritual conditions 
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in the homeland militate against the suc- 
cess of the work in foreign fields. Non- 
Christian people learn that even Christian 
lands are not living up to the standards 
of their religion and they are slow to 
accept a religion that does not accomplish 
the results which it claims to produce. 
The attitude which America, for instance, 
has taken towards the Japanese in bar- 
ring them from this country and thus un- 
justly discriminating against them, has 
precipitated a problem for our mission- 
aries which has greatly hindered them in 
their work. 

All problems, however, in the end serve 
as great opportunities for the missionaries 
and they go forward with a courage and a 
faith that brooks no defeat. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
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have more in common than they used to 
suppose. It is the author’s prayer that 
his book may be “used for the kindling 
of the religious renewal we so desperately 
need.’ After the opening chapter on 
“The Decline of Liberalism and the Rise 
of Realism,” the study is devoted to “A 
Realistic View of Our Human Predica- 
ment,” “A Realistie Faith in the Provi- 
dence of God,” “A Realistic Estimate of 
Christ and the Church,” and “A Realistic 
Plan of Salvation.” This is a book which 
thoughtful leaders of the Church will feel 
they must read. —L. 


The Pulpit Stairs (A Book of Sermons), 
by Edgar DeWitt Jones, with Introduc- 
tion by Joseph Fort Newton. 192 pages; 
$1; The Bethany Press, St. Louis. 


Dedicated to our old friend, Dr. B. A. 
Abbott, former Editor of “The Christian 
Evangelist,” we have here 11 sermons by 
one of the master-preachers of our country, 
of whose brooding beauty of style, aptness 
of allusion and illustration, and under- 
standing of the delicate laws and forecs of 
the spiritual life, Dr. Newton writes 
eloquently in his foreword. These are 
really quite exceptional sermons; you will 
be grateful for having come into touch 
with them. —L. 


About People (A Book for Parents, Min- 
isters, Teachers and the People Them- 
selves), by A. Herbert Gray, D.D. 176 
pages; $1.75; Charles Scribners’ Sons. 
This is called “a frank consideration of 

the most intimate spiritual and emotional 

problems of men and women,” and it is 
indeed written out of a deep sympathy 
and wide knowledge. Pastors, teachers, 
parents and others who have to deal with 
souls will find it chuck full of valuable 
counsel. Part I deals with the difficulties 
of the religious life and personal psychol- 
ogy; Part II with problems arising out of 
sex; and Part III has a special message to 
ministers, which is exceptionally valuable. 

One does not often find a more genuinely 

helpful and practical book. 


Christ Shows the Way (The Challenge of 
Love’s Leadership), by W. Erskine 
Blackburn. 144 pages; 3s. 6d.; James 
Clarke and Co., Ltd., London. 


The 14 sermons in this valuable little 
book whet one’s appetite for more from 
this inspiring preacher, who is pastor of 
the Egremont Church, England. Every dis- 
course is a challenge to take Jesus seri- 
ously and to find in Him the only way out 
of our difficulties and dangers. It is a re- 
freshing tonic to come into touch with such 
preaching, and we are much indebted to a 
good friend for bringing this book to our 
attention. —L. 


Christianity and Social Process, by Shailer 
Mathews. 221 pages; $2; Harper & Bro. 
This volume by the Dean Emeritus of 

the Divinity School of the University of 
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Chicago, is composed of the Barrows Lee- 
tures for 1933-34. In accord with his well 
known practice, Dean Mathews deals with 
religious problems from the historical and 
socio-psychological point of view, which, 
of course, is an approach to religion di- 
rectly opposed to that of Barth and his 
School. In this book he discusses religion 
as a form of social behavior, and Chris- 
tianity as an aspect of Western civiliza- 
tion, dealing also with the relations of 
Christianity to individual and group mor- 
ality, to economics and to internationalism. 
—P. 


The Secret of Victorious Living, by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. 246 pages; $1.50; 
Harper & Brothers. 

Here are 25 more of the radio sermons 
preached by this famous minister. It is 
safe to say that those who value good 
preaching will greatly prize this new vol- 
ume. Those in the pulpit and pew alike 
will be stimulated by these powerful mes- 
sages dealing with the special difficulties 
arising out of this time of economie de- 
pression, ominous militarism .and wide- 
spread irreligion. Eloquent, practical and 
profoundly moving are these discourses by 
one who has been called “the greatest liv- 
ing exponent of the craft of preaching.” 


The Refiner’s Fire, by Dr. J. W. G., Ward. 
124 pages; $1; Harper & Brothers. 


This is the 27th book in Harper’s Month- 
ly Pulpit, and its 10 discourses are so 
rewarding that the volume ranks high in 
the list. The author was the successor to 
G. Campbell Morgan in London, and has 
occupied pulpits in Montreal and Detroit 
before resuming his present charge in the 
hk Presbyterian Church of Oak Park, 

: —E. 


Epistle to the Hebrews (An Expedition), 
by Dr. Charles R. Erdman. 137 pages; 
$1; Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 


Our many readers who have been priv- 
ileged to study the expositions by Prof. 
Erdman will be glad to have this volume 
dealing with the great Epistle to the He- 
brews, where simplicity and spiritual in- 
sight are finely combined in explaining the 
word of truth. —E. 


Sadhu Sundar Singh, by C. F. Andrews. 
205 pages; $2; Harper & Brothers. 


This book gives a personal memoir by a 
lifelong friend of this famous ‘Christian 
saint and mystic, who lived by the Golden 
Rule. The author of this book, who has 
often been called “the greatest Christian 
of all India,” tells here a story which 
should be an inspiration in every Christian 
home. —P. 


Romance of Fire, by Paul Hutchens. 254 
pages; $1; Wm. D. Eerdmans Pub. Oo., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A stirring tale which has all the ele- 
ments of an absorbing story of action, 
mystery and love, combined with a sincere 
and stimulating enthusiasm for Christ. 


Two in Patches, by Blanche Rebecea More, 
with illustrations by Hattie Longstreet 
Price. 304 pages; $2; Penn Pub. Co., 
Philadelphia. 


There is always special interest attached 
to a book written by “one of our own.” 
We have here a really charming story for 
boys and girls from 10 to 15, by the 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
Wm. F. More. Dr. More was for so many 
years one of the “Messenger’s’” most high- 
ly prized correspondents, and his weekly 
letters were such a joy to our readers, that 
we need not be surprised at the literary 
ability of his daughter. This story is about 
Bab and her adored brother Bill. As for 


Patches, that is the very red car (part — 


Chevy, part anything) — but you should 
read the thrilling tale to find out about 


Patches, as well as about Bab, to whom 
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things are constantly happening, and Bill, 
who thinks she is pretty nice even if she 
does spill the beans at times. You'll en- 
joy it—and what a fine gift it will make 
for your home. Hundreds of these should 
be sold in our Church families. —L. 


The Highlight of the Bible, by Martin L. 
Ayers. Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, 
Idaho. 

A booklet of 48 pages, with an edifying 
devotional study of love as the supreme 
message of Christianity. 


Doran’s Minister’s Manual for 1935. Edited 
by Dr. G. B. F. Hallock. 695 pages; $2; 
Harper & Brothers. 

The 10th anniversary volume of this 
well-known help to ministers. New feat- 
ures are the Junior Pulpit, Lenten Services 
and Lenten Evangelism. Devotes about 
10 to 15 pages to each Lord’s Day of the 
year. —E. 


Sermons for Everyday Living, by Albert 
‘W. Beaven. 138 pages; $1; The Judson 
Press. 

The author, who is President of the Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School, as well as 
of the Federal Council of the Churches, is 
a major prophet in the American pulpit. 
We are not surprised, therefore, to find the 
10 sermons in this volume extraordinarily 
gripping. A dollar spent for this book is 
a wise investment indeed. —P. 


I Was a Pagan, by V. C. Kitchen. 
pages; $1.50; Harper & Brothers. 
His account of what Dr. Buchman’s Ox- 

ford Group did to and for a New York 

advertising man has stirred tens of thou- 
sands. Don’t let prejudice keep you from 
reading this remarkable testimony to un- 

compromising Christianity. —E. 
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God’s Turn, by Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin. 

100 pages; $1; Harper & Brothers. 

One of the Monthly Pulpit volumes, this 
book contains 10 characteristic messages 
by the brilliant and genial President of 
Union Theological Seminary. No more 
need be said to the wise. Every sermon 
in this book is a veritable gem. The first, 
on “God’s Turn,” should be echoed and re- 
echoed around the world. —L. 


Intolerance, by Winfred Ernest Garrison. 
at pages; $2.50; Round Table Press, 
ne. 


One of the great books of our time, a 
timely and much-needed message on a 
theme of surpassing importance, with a 
clear and winsome style, beautifully print- 
ed—we may well rank this book among 
the few indispensables. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a fairer or more humane treat- 
ment of both good and evil intolerance, 
with its exposition of both its divine and 
devilish elements. Especially if you are 
inclined to be proud of your convictions, 
you will need to make the acquaintance of 
this remarkable book. The author’s main 
purpose is to induce people to consider 
their own attitudes as objectively as pos- 
sible. The truth so plainly set forth can 
be of great benefit to all who want to be 
good citizens of our Republic and of the 
Kingdom of God. —L. 


Lesson Commentary for Sunday Schools— 
1935. Edited by Charles P. Wiles, D. 
Burt Smith, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
United Lutheran Publication House. 
316 pages; $1.75; Cloth Edition. 

This is truly a “lesson commentary” 
which we unhesitatingly recommend to 
teachers, officers, and friends of our Sun- 
day Schools, It is safe, sane and sensible 
in every way. The editors are to be con- 
gratulated for their task and for the com- 
petent helpers, which is noticeable. It is 
not denominational. It is Biblical. The 
comments, interpretations, suggestions, 

practical applications are timely, and 
when rightly used will be a superior help 
to the teacher and will help the pupils. 
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There are splendid maps attached which 
will aid the teacher or student. A splen- 
did feature there is in the “Lesson Plan.” 
The “Helps from Hebrew Sources,” ineclud- 
ing what is “Geographical and Historical,” 
with “Truths for Daily Living” will pave 
the way for a thorough preparation of the 
lesson for each Sunday. We heartily rec- 
ommend this “Lesson Commentary” for the 
study of the Sunday School Lessons in 
1935. The pastor or preacher will make 
no mistake in using it, and telling others 
about it. —G. R. P. 


The Path of Protestantism, by Julius F. 
Seebach. Round Table Press, New York; 
243 pages; $2. 

As the title indicates, this book traces 
the Protestant movement on its path 
through the ages, beginning in the early 
centuries of the Christian era with the 
various opposition movements (Montanism 
anl the like) which endeavored to keep the 
mind of the Church centered on what they 
considered the essentials of the gospel and 
protested against the trend towards for- 
malism and institutionalism. In doing this 
the author maintains that this movement 
is a positive, rather than a negative move- 
ment, as it is so commonly interpreted. He 
defends this interpretation etymologically, 
as well as historically, deriving the name 
from pro and testis—a witness for. As a 
matter of historic fact the Protestants 
were less opponents of conditions in the 
Church of their day than they were wit- 
nesses for the great evangelical principles 
of Christianity which were in danger of 
being snuffed out by a growing institution- 
alism.. The chapters that trace the his- 
toric development of Protestantism after 
the Reformation, both on the continent of 
Europe and in Britain, and in the United 
States and Canada, are very well done and 
intensely illuminating. The reviewer be- 
lieves that this treatment fills a real need 
at this point, and perhaps more so in that 
it traces the fortunes of the Protestant 
Churches in relation to the current historic 
movements in the secular world as well as 
in the area of religion. A chapter entitled 
“Private Lanes” deals with the various 
developments in religion during the past 
century or so that do not properly fall 
under the head of Protestantism—Spiritu- 
alism, Christian Science, New Thought, 
etc. In the closing chapter, “Converging 
Roads,” the author hails the movement for 
Christian Unity and indicates the bases 
for attaining it, aside from organic union, 
which he does not regard as an attainable, 
or even a wholly desirable end, although 
he hopes for the reunion of the many small 
branches of similar families of Churches. 
An Appendix contains a series of graphic 
charts of the different denominational 
families with statistics of their member- 
ship. —A.N. S. 


God Does Guide Us, by W. E. Sangster. 

Abingdon Press; 147 pages; $1. 

The author, one of the younger ministers 
in the Methodist Church, has written a 
telling apologia for the principle of divine 
guidance so widely heralded and followed 
by the Oxford Group Movement. The read- 
er who picks up this book with a sceptical 
attitude towards the Group’s faith in 


sound religion in it than he had supposed. 
The 14 chapters are in 4 groups. The 
first, on “The Fact,’ “The Way,’ “The 
Terms,” and “The Voice,” offers an inter- 
pretation of what is meant by the guid- 
ance of individual persons by the Spirit of 
God. Then follow 4 chapters on the divers 
manners through which God may reach in- 
to men’s lives to accomplish this guidance 
—circumstances, reason, the Bible, and the 
Fellowship. The next group of 4 chapters 
deal with such objections as may be offer- 
ed against this conviction—the apparent 
triviality of some experiences in which 
men claim to be guided, the problem of 
calamity and disaster, the suggestion that 
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The Life of Christ or 25 
Art Subjects or 25 for 
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for Children, 


Lt your children make companions of 

world’s most beautiful pictures. Cul- 
ture, happiness and beauty will be added 
to their lives. 


Use them in the Sunday School 
send 15 cents for Catalogue of 1600 Illustrations 


‘The Perry Pictures Box 333, Malden, Mass 


CHRISTMAS 
MUSIC 


New 1934 Christmas Catalogue, 48 pages of carols, 
etc., is FREE. Send postal. It shows “GLORI- 
OUS CHRISTMAS,” a different kind of service 
program, also two other services, both words and 
music, 

Pageants, dramatizations, sacred and secular can- 
tatas for young people. Sent on examination, we 
pay postage. 

CHRISTMAS HELPER NO 22 (new), material 
for children. 130 recitations, dialogues, exercises, 
songs, and special novelties. 

Send 25 cents. 

THE FOURTH SHEPHERD, a 
story in dialogue. 

See “THE VILLAGE CHOIR” a jolly musical 
entertainment for any time. Send for returnable 
sample. Send AT ONCE for descriptive catalogue. 
GLORIA IN EXCELSIS (orchestrated), outstand- 
ing S. S. Hymnal, a right kind of song book. 
Puts new life in the School. Send for copy, ask 
rope “pay as you sing plan’ and “How Lebanon 
id it. 

HALL-MACK CO., 21st and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa 
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such guidance is an intrusion on man’s 
free personality, and the criticism that 
this dependence on guidance induces too 
great familiarity with God. The closing 
chapters deal with warnings against spir- 
itual pride and other perils lurking in dis- 
torted interpretations of this principle of 
guidance, and encouragements to believe 
in its practicability and usefulness. Mem- 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Chureh. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
‘lected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 


ree. 

oo catalogue or information address the 

President, 

REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The ‘“Fackenthal Laboratories” offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
aducation. Write for catalog. 


pS ONOR Me AE VUE OTOL Dy IDS) Bp, Ds, 
President. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, The American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arts. Group System 
providing special preparation for the professions 
and intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men and women. 
Expenses held to a minimum. 


For information address 


FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 


Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


HENRY I. STAHR, D.D., 
President 


Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home _ Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 

For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 
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bers and friends of the Group movement 
will find here a most helpful statement of 
the movement’s central faith, and honest 
inquirers will gain an insight into some of 
its best thinking. Indeed, quite apart from 
the Group movement altogether, this book 
gives a splendid statement of the Christian 
faith in God’s providence in individual 
lives. —A. N. 8. 


The New Paganism and Other Sermons, 
by William Edward Biederwolf. Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rap- 
ids. 159 pp. $1. 

The well known evangelist has gathered 
in one volume a dozen of his sermons on 
a wide variety of themes, a few of them 
doctrinal, but most of them stressing the 
ethical note. All of them of course are 
set against a background of the author’s 
conservative viewpoint in theology. Only 
one of them, however, “The Miracle of the 
Manger,” is argumentative in purpose. As 
may be imagined, that is a defense of the 
Virgin Birth, and very well done indeed 
from the conservative standpoint. The 
style and diction of these sermons are of 
a high order and they are free from the 
literary monstrosities that have character- 
ized the utterances of some of the author’s 
contemporary colleagues. Type large and 
clear; binding strong and attractive. 

—A.N.S. 


My Pupils, A Study of the Church Worker 
and His Group, by O. Fred Nolde and 
Paul J. Hoh. United Lutheran Publish- 
ing House, Philadelphia. 96.pp. 25c. 
(Paper.) 

This is one unit of a series of texts in 
the Lutheran Leadership Course, a series 
prepared on two levels, a more elementary 
and a more advanced level. This volume 
belongs to the former group and is to be 
accompanied by such companion texts as 
My Preparation and My Session Periods, 
The authors have sueceeded admirably in 
combining a high-grade educational ap- 
proach with an elementary type of treat- 
ment of the subject. It is in no sense a 
primer of psychology and yet it directs 
the teacher or the prospective into an 
intelligent and first-hand study of his or 
her pupils. Five chapters are devoted to 
the subjects, The Leader and the Pupil, 
The Pupil in Worship, The Pupil in Study, 
The Pupil in Fellowship, and The Pupil in 
Service, while an appendix assembles all 
of the various study charts proposed in 
these several chapters. 

These charts are well-gotten up, and a 
conscientious use of them would be of in- 
valuable help to any teacher. Indeed this 
little volume is almost a self-teaching text 
and could be used in that fashion by any 
earnest teacher who has a sincere desire to 
grow. Of course it is well fitted also for 
the specific use for which it was prepared, 
namely, for leadership training classes in 
which the student-teachers lack the educa- 
tional background for a more advanced 
course. The whole series may be regard- 
ed as the Lutheran counterpart of the 
International Council’s new First Series 
Courses. —A. N. S. 


Christmas Book for Grades, published by 
Eldridge Entertainment House, Ine., 
Franklin, O., and Denver, Col. 136 pp. 
40 cents (paper). 

This is a varied collection of materials 
for use in assembling Christmas programs 
to be given by children—recitations, dia- 
logues, playlets, songs, ete. (mostly of a 
light and simple order). —A. N. S. 


Through Two Generations, by Horace Mel- 
lard DuBose. 160 pp. $1.50. Revell. 


This is a study in retrospect of fascinat- 
ing years in American history, the years 
through which Bishop DuBose lived and 
labored. It may be viewed as a gripping 
autobiography, with a rewarding interpre- 
tation of the stirring events of which the 
Bishop was a part, and of the folks he 
met in the journey. It is a well told tale 
such as will help you, as well as enlist your 
unflagging interest. —E. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Cre est College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B, S. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders, 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 
15 colleges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 
four colleges last year. Fine school home, 
thorough work and helpful supervision. 
Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 


An accredited college for men and women, lo- 


cated in the healthful Piedmont region of North © 


Carolina. Courses lead to the A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees. Special emphasis on preparation for the 
professions, business life, home economics, and 
music. Graduates now enrolled in leading eastern 
‘professional and graduate schools. 


Outstanding Features: 


High scholarship Wholesome campus life 
Minimum charges 
Well-developed program of indoor and outdoor sports 


For catalog and registration blanks, address the President, 
HOWARD R. OMWAKE, Ped. D., Litt. D. 


Salisbury, N. C. 
HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 


Art Department 


Heidelberg trains ministers, missionaries, religious 
directors and social workers, and offers also pre- 
medical, pre-law, pre-engineering, pre-journalism 
courses, and courses in business administration. 


Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 
scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. 


For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


The Re-Discovery of the Spirit, by Dr. 
Wm. Owen Carver, Professor in the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville. 160 pp. $1.50. Revell. 


Is modern thought reverting to old 
He traces 


ideals? Dr. Carver thinks so. 
in 4 lectures how pessimism and eynicism 
are increasingly giving way before the 
new advance of a wholesome faith and 
faithfulness. The themes are: 1). 
of the Spirit; 2). 
Scientific. World; 3). 
Reality; 4). Finding God. 


A New Guide to Christian Discipleship, 
Jno. W. MeLennan. 95 pp. $1. Re 


Return 
Finding the Self in a 
Gaining Truth and — 


NOVEMBER 29, 1934. 


Discipleship are briefly discussed by a re- 
tired pastor. The style is plain, the quo- 
tations apt, and the whole so designed that 
the average person can gain a clear con- 
ception of what it means to become a 
Christian. It should be widely used.—E. 


Bible Light on Everyday Problems, by 
Marie Lemoine Harrison. 247 pp. $2.35. 
Revell. 


This is an exceptionally practical book, 
designed to help you use your Bible as a 
daily guide. A Christian mother shows 
how during years of contact with chil- 
dren and older folks she faced unflinching- 
ly the questions and difficulties of life, and 
helped herself and others to answer them 
out of the Word of God, which was found 
to be a well of living waters that would 
make life beautiful and fruitful. —L. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR UNIVERSAL 
BIBLE SUNDAY 


The following methods of stimulating 
interest in the observance of Universal 
Bible Sunday have been reported to the 
American Bible Society: The adult Bible 
class as guests of honor. Reserved seats 
for persons having Bible names. Worship- 
pers invited to bring their Bibles for use 
in the service. A special invitation to 
bring Bibles or Testaments in foreign lan- 
guages. Having the Scripture lesson read 
by a blind person from a Braille or other 
“embossed” Scripture volume. A Scripture 
passage finding contest participated in by 
young people who have brought their own 
Bibles, Recognition of all persons who 
have read the New Testament or the Bible 
all the way through once or oftener, Ev- 
ery one bringing a Bible requested at 
some point during the service to hold it 
up high enough to be easily seen. Recog- 
nition of all persons who, in anticipation 
of the occasion, have read a certain book, 
or books, of the Bible at the request of 
the pastor. Recounting by members of the 
congregation of incidents related to the 
history of the Bible or dealing with per- 
sonal experiences connected with the 
Bible’s use. Reading or repeating a well- 
known passage of Scripture, such as John 
3:16 or the 23rd Psalm, in languages 
other than English, by a number of per- 
sons well qualified to do so. A display of 
interesting and unusual Bibles, including 
those with a personal history, foreign lan- 
guage Scriptures, family Bibles, volumes 
in Braille, Bibles used by local celebrities, 
and rare volumes obtained from private or 
publie libraries. The American Bible So- 
ciety is prepared to furnish posters, leaf- 
lets, a pageant-drama, exhibits of foreign 
language Scriptures, and stereopticon lee- 
tures suitable for use on Bible Sunday. 
Write for additional information to the 
American Bible Society, Bible House, 
Astor Place, New York City. 


JUSTUS TIMBERLINE 
(Continued from Page 6) 


Mortimer and his crowd are forever say- 
ing that the Church doesn’t care. It sings, 
they say, about mansions in the skies. It 
isn’t bothering its head about the troubles 
of people in the here and now, but prom- 
ises them that one day all their troubles 
will be forever forgotten in the bliss of 
the City of Gold and Light. 

Arthur’s crowd faults the Church for 
being a Meddlesome Matty. These objec- 
tors tell us the Church has only one busi- 
ness, which is to preach the everlasting 
gospel, and it should leave everything else 
severely alone. 

You know these two schools of viewers 
with alarm. I reckon they are at work 
in every place where the Church itself is 
at work. 

But, as I say, I’d like to bring them to- 
gether, and leave them there. Then they 
could argue with each other to their hearts’ 


content, while the Church could go ahead 


trying to do what, in spite of all the 
critics, it knows it has to do if it is to 


REFORMED 


bea ene 
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justify its existence in the world of men 
at all. 

The joke on the Mortimer and Arthur 
brand of critic, though they don’t know 
it, is that they cancel each other out. 


When We “Hear From” the Church 


In our town five Churches have made 
their financial canvasses this fall. Some 
of them have canvassed all the business 
men, as of course they should, though I 
know one business man who wasn’t able to 
respond to every call. 

Well, the usual thing has happened. I’ve 
heard at least four men up and down 
Main Street say: “Why is it you never 
hear from the Churches unless they need 
money ?” 

Of course they’re wrong in their con- 
clusions, though they may be right as to 
their facts. 

I never hear from the three insurance 
companies I do business with, except when 
they need money. 

My accident insurance is due in October, 
my fire insurance in January and my life 
insurance four times a year. Every com- 
pany sends me a notice. 

But once, a couple of years ago, I had 
a slight accident. I sent word to the 
proper company, and, believe it or not, 
they sent me a check. 

If I had had a fire, the same procedure 
would have been called for, and when my 
insurance matures, I’l] hear from the com- 
pany with a remittance! 

The church is fifty times more human in 
its contacts than any insurance company, 
but they are alike in this: when they’re 
needed, they’re right there! 

Not once, but over and over, almost con- 
stantly, I’ve seen the Church called on in 
time of need; and it answered. 

But its biggest work is done right along, 
when you don’t “hear from it.” It’s on 
the job, with us, and our children, all the 
‘time. 


Oppel) A RY 


ALFRED S. FRANTZ 


Alfred 8. Frantz, a life-long member of 
Christ Church, Trumbauersville, Pa., pass- 
ed quietly away on Sunday, Nov. 4, after 
a brief illness, aged 87 years, 4 months and 
16 days. Funeral services were held the 
following Thursday afternoon, and burial 
made at Christ Church Cemetery. The ser- 
vices were in charge of the pastor, Rev. 
John B. Swartz. The Rev. Dr. Theo. F. 
Herman, who was officially appointed to 
represent the faculty of the Theological 
Seminary, delivered an address. Five 
members of the student body of the Semi- 
nary were present, representing the three 
classes. Aside from the ministers officiat- 
ing, and the three of the family of the 
deceased, the following nearby ministers 
were present: Revs. Charles B. Weaver, 
H. A. I. Benner, W. J. Kohler, Howard 
Obold, and J. Leidy Yearick. 

This true and tried soldier of Christ, 
serving the Church for 71 years, from the 
time of his confirmation to his death, left 
behind a record of loyalty and faithful- 
ness that may indeed be called rare and 
unusual. During those years he missed 
but one Communion service. He was a 
reader of the “Reformed Church Messen- 
ger” for 30 years. For 65 years he served 
his congregation in various official capaci- 
ties. He was elder, deacon and trustee, 
serving the latter board as secretary and 
treasurer for 35 years. He was treasurer 
of his Church for 25 years, and continued 
up to his death. The deceased represented 
the Trumbauersville Charge at meetings 
of Classis and Synod on a number of occa- 
sions. Equally active in civic affairs, in- 
variably he would be affiliated with worth- 
while movements of his community. He 
was always an ardent supporter of the 
schools of his township, serving as one of 
the directors. 


Where to buy 9 


my books ¢ 


Any book advertised in 
this journal 

—any book reviewed or 
mentioned in this journal 
ANY book you want to 
buy can be bought from 
the— 

BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCA- 
TION OF THE EVANGELICAL 
AND REFORMED CHURCH 
IN THE U. 8. 

1505 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Postage Postpaid : Prompt Service 


In 1873 he was married to Sarah Jane 
Stricker, of Rich Hill, Pa. This union 
was blessed with 11 children, 4 of whom 
preceded him in death. The following sur- 
vive: Rev. John F. Frantz, Rev. Oswin 8. 
Frantz, D.D., A. Calvin Frantz, Chester 
Frantz; Mrs. Ella J. Brunner, Mrs. Katie 
Walt and Miss Florence Frantz. Also 12 
grandchildren and one great-grandchild. 


It is due the deceased to call attention 


_ to the fact that he took an active interest 


in the cause of higher education. When 
young, he attended a select school at Quak- 
ertown, Pa., under the tutelage of the late 
Dr. John §. Stahr, former president of 
Franklin and Marshall College. His 5 sons 
served as school teachers. His interest in 
education is more fully reflected through 
his children and grandchildren, many of 
which graduated from and are pursuing 
courses in colleges and seminaries, the 
following being a brief record of the five 
sons: Rev. John F. Frantz, A.B., B.D., 
graduate Perkiomen School, 799; Franklin 
and Marshall College, ’03; Reformed Theo- 
logical Seminary, Lancaster, ’06; Pastor, 
St. Luke’s Reformed Church, Lancaster. 
Rev. Oswin S. Frantz, A.B., B.D., D.D., 
graduate Perkiomen School, ’02;. Franklin 
and Marshall College, ’05; Reformed Theo- 
logical Seminary, Lancaster, 08; Professor 
in Dept. of New Testament Science in the 
Theological Seminary, Lancaster. A. Cal- 
vin Frantz, Graduate of Business Depart- 
ment of Temple University; Bursar of 
Temple University. Chester Frantz, gradu- 
ate of Business Department of Temple Uni- 
versity; Assistant to Bursar of Temple 
University. William 8. Frantz (deceased), 
graduate Business Department of Temple 
University. Was with Hains, Jones, Cad- 
bury and Co., in Cost Account Department, 
Philadelphia. 


School record of grandchildren: Rev. 
John B. Frantz, A.B. B.D., graduate 
Franklin and Marshall Academy, ’26, 


Franklin and Marshall College, ’30, Yale 
Divinity School, ’33, pastor, St. Paul’s Re- 
formed Church, Woodstock, Va. Nevin 
R. Frantz, graduate Franklin and Marshall 
Academy, ’28, Catawba College, 733. In 
Metal Department, Hamilton Watch Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. Harold M. Frantz, A.B., 
M.Muse. Graduate Franklin and Marshall 
Academy, ’26, Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, ’30. Union Theological Seminary, 
Music Department, ’33. Student at Wil- 
liamson School of Music, Princeton, N. J. 
Clair G. Frantz. Graduate Franklin and 
Marshall Academy, ’27, Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, 731. Teacher Junior High 
School, Lancaster, Pa. Miriam E. Frantz, 
B.S. in Edu. Graduate Lancaster High 
School, ’32, Millersville State Teachers’ 
College, 734. Post graduate student in Mil- 
lersville Teachers’ College. Clara M. Brun- 
ner, R.N., B.S. Graduate Jefferson Hos- 
pital, ’22, Temple University, ’33. Teacher 
in Nursing, General Hospital, Lancaster, 
Pa. Myles Trumbauer. Graduate Coyne 
Electrical School, Chicago, Ill. Ralph W. 
Frantz. Student Catawba College. 


—J. B.S. 
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Vex and totally unlike 


any Bible you've ever seen 
or read about.... 


55 features—7 great departments—make 


THE NEW CHAIN-REFERENCE BIBLE 


truly a Bible plus a Biblical Library in one volume 


THIRD 


EDITION 


EDITED BY REV. F. C. THOMPSON, D.D., PH.D 


Not an ordinary Reference Bible with the 
usual so-called ‘‘Helps.” This is the only work 
of its kind in the world. New! Different! Bet- 
ter! The only Bible with all the helps opposite 
the verses or directly connected with them. 
The only Bible analyzed by Book, Chapter and 
Verse. The only Bible containing thoughts 
linked with references, suggesting deeper spir- 
itual meaning. A great stimulus to Bible study. 

And of course only this Bible offers the 
famed Numerical Chain Reference System, 
“the greatest development in Bible Helps for a 


generation.” No other Bible is so closely at- 
tuned to this progressive, busy age; no other 
gives the Bible teaching on so many new sub- 
jects of every day interest; no other offers as 
many as over 100,000 references analyzed and 
classified according to thoughts in the verses. 
Only in this work will you find the great truths 
of the Bible taught by contrast. And every 
particle of inspiring information is made in- 
stantly available through the most complete 
General Index ever devised for a Bible—over 
seven thousand topics, names and places. 


Compare this List with other Bibles—11 NEW Features Added! 


ie Unique chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 


ible. 

2. The Outline Studies of Bible Periods, comparing Bib- 
lical History with Contemporary Secular History. 

8. The Analysis of the Bible asa Whole. 

4, The Analysis of each of the 66 Books of the Bible. 

5. The Analysis of every Chapter of the New Testament. 

6. The Analysis ofthe Verses of the entire Bible. 

7. The Numerical and Chain Reference Systems. 

8. Special Analysis of the Important Bible Characters. 

9. Contrast between the Old and New Testaments. 

_ 10. The Topical Treasury. New Topics for Prayer Meet- 
ings, Men’s Meetings, Women’s Meetings, Missionary Meet- 
ings, Young People’s Meetings, etc. 

11. Special Bible Readings for private devotions and pub- 
lic services. New and differentsubjects. 

12. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

13. Special Portraits of Jesus. 

14. Chart of the Messianic Stars. 

15. Chart showing cause of the Babylonian Captivity. 

16. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

17. Chart of Jesus’ Hours on the Cross. 
pate The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to soul 

inners, 

19. All Prominent Bible Characters Classified, listing the 
Patriarchs, Leaders in Early Hebrew History, Courageous 
Reformers, etc., with meaning of their names given. 

20. Golden Chapters of the Bible. 

21. A Complete General Index of over seven thousand 
topics, names and places. 

22. Special Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 


ible, 

23. Chart Showing Seven Editions of Divine Law. 

24. Graph of the Prodigal Son. 

25. Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 

26. The Principles and Best Methods of Bible Study. 

27. Pictorial Illustration of the River of Inspiration. 

28. Bible Markings, Explaining best methods of marking 
one’s Bible. 

29. Concordance. 
_ 30. Atlas of 12 colored maps with Index for quickly locat- 
ing places. 

Other Features in Text Cyclopedia 

31. Topical Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
printed out in full under 2467 topics and sub-topics. Threg 
times as many as in any other Bible. 

32. Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enablee 


you to study the Constructive and Destructive Forces of 
Life, with the Bible verses printed out in full under such sub- 
jects as Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, etc 

33. Life Studies, such as Business Life, Home Life, Devo- 
tional Life, The Surrendered Life, etc. 

34. Bible Stories for Children. A Ist of 56 storles to be 
read from the Bibleitself. 

. 35. Miracles of both the Old and New Testaments listed 
in Chronological Order. 

36. Parables of the Old Testament. Parables of the New 
Testament, listing those given {n One Gospel Only, those 
givenin Two, and those given in Three. 

37. Titles and Names of Christ; of the Holy Spirit; of God 
the Father; and of Satan. 

38. General Bible Prophecies. 

39. A List of the Prophets of the Bible. 

40. List of Judges of Israel and Judah given in Chronolog- 
ical Order. 

41, List of the Notable Women of the Bible. 

42. Mountains and Hills referred to in Bible, listing the 
Scenes of Great Events. 

43. Dictionary Materlal. 

44, Tables of Time, Money, Weights and Measures. 


Eleven New Features Added in the Third Improved Edition 


45. The Historical Bridge, covering interval between the 
Old and New Testaments. 

46. Chart showing the History of the Apostles. 

47. Harmony of the Gospels, citing references in different 
Gospels where events are given. 

48. Calendar of the Christian Era. 

49. The Post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, {Ilus- 
trated with well-known paintings. 

50. Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 


ohn. 

‘61. An Outline History of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
Work of the Early Church. 

52. The prophesies Concerning Jesus and their Fulfillment 
sranged Chronologically, with principal verses printed out 
in full. 

53. Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical Points. 

54. Chart Showing the Interior Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

55. Thirteen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
neys of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. These are separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded together on one page. 


B.B. Ktrkbvide BIBLE CO. 


R2-112 MERIDIAN LIFE BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


ENDORSED BY LEADERS 


No Bible has ever before won the praise 
of so many renowned Bible students and 
workers. We can almost say, ‘“Name an out- 
standing minister of any denomination, and 
we'll show you a testimonial from him!” 
Evangelists, scholars, and editors join the 
ministers in praising the New Chain Refer- 
ence Bible, because they have found it, in 
actual use, to be by far the most valuable and 
practical working Bible ever published. 
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B. B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE CO., 
Dept. R2-112, Meridian Life Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Without cost or obligation to me, send a 
copy of the big illustrated book, ‘‘A New Bible 
for a New Day,” and full particulars concern- 
ing the Third Improved Edition of your New 
Chain Reference Bible, just off the press. 


CIIf interested in special terms to repre-~ 
sentatives, mark ‘‘X” in this square. 
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